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[ OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. the most potent product of the human mind and yet the 
School of Religion . . . - + +*- 1196 most neglected and dishonored. We have free thought, 

, . ' mew thought, ancient thought, and modern thought, 
thoughts that are concerned with things that perish with 
the using, and thoughts that wander through eternity, 
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heritance of man, They who think move the world, 


thought that in its innumerable forms is the rich in- — 
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and because they are so powerful, Emerson warns the 
world to beware when: God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet. Often the stake and the scaffold, with immortal 
fame, have been the rewards of the brave thinker who 
passed the safe limits of convention. For the moment 
we dwell not upon the great issues of thinking and doing, 
but upon the obvious fact that the majority of our fellow- 
men do not know how to think beyond the need of pro- 
curing daily bread and shelter. In our Western work, 
meditation is a thing little known and often despised. 


_ “A dreamer’ we call him. who spends the time when he 


might be earning money to explore the recesses of his own 
soul. ‘To most of us that is a very lonely place to be in; 
he is fortunate who is not afraid of seeing ghosts there 
when he is alone with himself. 
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THE time has been when Americans were supposed to 
be great readers of the best literature, and stories have 
been told of their appreciation of Browning and Carlyle, 
for instance, before Englishmen in general discovered 
them. Now, apparently, the reading of newspapers has 
dulled their appetites for reading that has a more per- 
manent interest. In proportion to population, the annual 
output of new books in this country is only one-tenth 
what it is in Switzerland and only a quarter of what it is 
in Japan. Only in Spain is the proportion as low as in 
the United States. It must be remembered, however, 
that a yearly issue of new books.contains many that are 
not worth reading, and this is a case where statistics 
may convey the wrong impression. It is undoubtedly 
true that much reading of newspapers means dissipation 
of the mental strength needed to enjoy really good litera- 
ture. 

ad 


In a Western city a small company of devout and 
faithful Unitarians worked for years to establish a church. 
The odds were against them, for socially they were out- 
cast and their inconspicuous place of worship was avoided 
as if it had been pestilential. Slowly there came a change, 
numbers increased, money was contributed, and at last 
there came into view a beautiful structure adapted to 
their needs. Then came dedication and a sudden in- 
crease of strength and popularity. Numbers of Unita- 
rians who had come from the East but had never de- 
clared themselves came forward and consented to en- 
rolment as Unitarians. It is not to be wondered at 
that some who had “borne the burden and heat of the 
day”’ felt like the workers in the ancient parable; but 
any one familiar with affairs in the great West could 
only say, ‘Think not that a strange thing has happened 
to you.’ For many years Eastern churches have been 
depleted by the emigration of Unitarians to the West, 
where it has been very difficult to find them out and 
assemble them in newly gathered congregations. 
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Many years ago a gentleman who had been American 
minister in a foreign land, addressing an assemblage of 
children, told them that if they lived up to the instruc- 
tion they received in their Sunday-schools they might 
travel the world over and find that their code of polite- 
ness and good conduct was identical with that of the best 
people everywhere. A shipmaster described some of the 
Parsee merchants of Bombay as the most agreeable gentle- 
men he had ever met; and Capt. Bullen met a Chinamen 
in Burma who seemed to him to be the best represent- 
ative of refinement and good breeding that he had seen 
anywhere. The King of Siam seemed to a Presbyterian 
missionary to be one of a few persons he had seen in trav- 
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greatness. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, knighted by the es 
Emperor of India and recipient of the Swedish award for 
superiority in literary attainments, stands for a culture : 
entirely unlike our own, and does not hesitate to assert 

his independence of the civilization of England and the 
United States. When Anson Burlingame came home 
from China, where he had represented the United States 
Government, reference was made to Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and he remarked, ‘‘In China there are ten thousand j 
Emersons.” The wonder of it is that they who repre- 

sent the apex of culture in all nations find, when they 
meet, that they have common standards of conduct and 
culture, they think of the best things in the same way, 

and recognize their human relationship. 
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ONE of the most important of the many problems that 
press for solution nowadays is that which concerns the 
generation of electricity by the use of water-power. — 
Hammerfest in Norway, the farthest north of any town 
in the world, is now lighted by electricity, and its arctic 
night, six months Jong, is made cheerful by abundant 
light gained by the utilization of the power furnished by 
mountain streams. Wherever there is falling water there 
is latent power, which as light and heat may give civiliza- 
tion a mighty lift. For the present the best way to get 
results is to encourage private enterprise to invest money 
and invent machinery to begin the work of saving the 
millions of horse-power now running to waste. In time 
the Government must take hold of the problem; but for 
the present the best way is to encourage pioneers to go — 
forward with the hope of getting ample returns while they 
serve the public. There are signs that the Government 
is coming to this point of view and that the sentimental 
objections to this attitude are giving way to the dictates 
of common sense. ; 


Jesus’ Plan of Salvation. 


What is generally called the Christian scheme of salva- 
tion ought to be known by another name. It ought 
always to be called the Pauline or the Augustinian scheme 
of salvation. The Christian plan of salvation, that is, 
the one proposed by Jesus, was so different from the one 
called Christian that one can hardly see any likeness 
between the two, and, not only that, the differences are 
striking and irreconcilable. % 

About this matter we are not obliged to state an opinion 
ora preference. We have the reply of Jesus to the straight - 
question. A man once came to him with the inquiry 
which was an exact equivalent of the question, “What 
shall I do to be saved?” Jesus referred him to the direc- 
tion contained in his religion to the effect that love of 
God with the whole soul, and love of one’s neighbor as 
one’s self was enough, and said, ‘This do and thou shalt 
live.’ ‘This was a plan of salvation, clear, precise, and 
conclusive. There was no weak place in it, no chance 
to take exception, no chance for evasion. It was simple © 
and practicable. No one had to puzzle over the matter. 
People could keep their different opinions and forms of 
belief, and there was no need to decide between them. 
No one had to find the truth before he could be saved. 
All that had been taught across the sea in Greece — 
from Thales to Aristotle, and all the learning of the 
scribes, could be ignored. That Jesus himself would 
not be eligible to membership in a philosophical society 
does not diminish in the least the profound sufficiency 
of his solution of the problem of salvation. The & 
story he told to show how loving one’s neighbor wor 
and how it should be practised, has pro 
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ee lowly doors, it got ahead of the wisest men, and 
‘ee _while they were investigating and discussing ways and 
+3 _ by-ways, and disputing dialectical subtleties, the story 


7 _ aware that anything said since by philosophical and the- 

ological experts has given a better recipe for making sal- 

Z vation than Jesus gave when he said, “This do and thou 

5 shalt live.” 

7, We press this point home, obvious as it is, because the 

parable of the Samaritan is always connected with the 

_. duty of compassion and with humanitarian service with- 

out any recognition of its fundamental idea. It was 

something more and deeper than a commendation of 

sympathy and pity and succor. These humanities had 

even more than their direct and intrinsic value. They 

were not only a benefit to the needy, they were a benefit 

to those whose needs were much greater and harder to 

satisfy than the needs of compassion. The parable was a 

plan of salvation. ‘Would you save yourself? You 
have only to save others.” . 

This direction will probably continue to be overlooked 

or undervalued. It does not sound profountl enough to 

make any one who attends to it proud and flattered. It 

will always seem more distinguished to talk about great 

ideas than to take much trouble in putting into practice 

such commonplaces as are drawn from the parable of the 

Samaritan. Those to whom the latest arrival from 

_ India is a more wonderful revealer than Jesus and more 

worth following, or to whom the latest word in philosophy 

is a sign of enlightenment elevating them above conserva- 

_ tive discipleships, or to whom a scheme by which they 

.. can appear to themselves, and to others, specially elect 

{ is indispensable, will find in beautiful language about love, 

and in strange words making platitudes sound as if never 

before expressed, and in patent ecclesiastical medicines 

for sin, a satisfaction which the plain teaching of Jesus 

cannot give. 

Be We do not presume that anything we say will have 
much effect on such minds. All that we hope to do is 
to leave before them a simple fact. Jesus proposed a 
plan of salvation, and it is so simple and definite that no 
one can misunderstand it. Were we to propose such a 
plan, it would be scorned as too obvious, or as beneath 
the dignity of any one who has ecclesiasticism at his call, 
and we should hear the tiresome comments on Unitarian- 
ism as mere morality, lacking the salt of real religion. 
We have before us a letter from a man of high competency 
in a learned profession, in which he asserts that we build 
without God a tower of man’s good deeds to reach unto 

heaven. All we say is that no Unitarian ever proposed 
to do anything without God, and that the method we 
stand for was first set forth by Jesus of Nazareth. 


I ee 4 Toleration. 
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That is a low order of society in which differences of 
__ opinion are merely tolerated; for that which is only 
tolerable is neither very good nor very bad, but yet 
 endurable. Yet toleration is a great advance beyond 

the condition of society in which free thought in matters 
of religion and free speech in politics would not be tol- 


contest that now and then breaks out between 
free-thinking professor and the government of a 
is commonly ever a question concerning non- 
freedom. If on account of his proficiency as 

n her of mathematics, botany, or miner- 
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alogy, some one is chosen to teach in one of these depart- 


ments, there is a general understanding that the professor 
will not use the time and place put at his disposal to set 
forth his views concerning sociology, politics, or religion. 
The amount of toleration accorded to him outside of the 
college grounds and hours of instruction will vary accord- 
ing to the general culture of the community in which the 
institution is located. ; 

There are colleges where no agnostic would be permitted 
to teach Greek, or a Unitarian mathematics, or a Jew 


anything. After a fashion this law of exclusion is justi- . 


fied in communities where a free-thinker would not be 
tolerated. Progress in such matters is slow. It was 
only a generation ago that a householder letting his dwell- 


ing to a stranger said, ‘‘I think I ought to warn you that 


your neighbor over across the street is a Unitarian”; 
and this was in sight of the dome of the capitol in Boston. 

Some East Indians have been doing good missionary 
work in our Northern universities. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore is eagerly welcomed, and nobody asks whether 
he is Hindu or Christian; Prof. Jagadis Chandra Bose 
has more invitations than he can accept. These men 


with their splendid endowments are breaking down many 


barriers, racial, social, and religious. One of them is 
great in the republic of letters, the other is a master among 
scientific observers, and that suffices. In the University 
of Iowa Dr. Sudhindra Bose has a permanent appoint- 
ment as lecturer on government, and is a popular teacher; 
but there are limits. If either of these accomplished 
gentlemen should set up outside of the university a 
Mohammedan mosque, a Hindu temple, or a Buddhist 
shrine, his academic commission would quickly expire. 

In spite of the animosities of many Catholics and 
Protestants, the better classes in any enlightened com- 
munity tacitly agree to treat each other socially as if no 
difference existed; that is, a truce is agreed upon that 
holds good up to the point of marriage. At that point 
the Catholic authorities are inexorable, hence a condition 
that is often scandalous. No Protestant minister of 
religion, so far as we know, ever insists that a Catholic 
shall abjure his or her religion before marriage; but the 
rule seems to be invariable that a Protestant woman 
(isn’t it always a woman?) must become a Catholic 
before marriage with a Catholic. The Catholic Church 
insists that all the forms shall be observed, but the gen- 
eral public discriminates and holds that in many cases 
they are mere forms, accepted as part of the price paid 
when titles and fortunes are in the market, for sale to the 
highest bidder. 

Had James Martineau been, not a Unitarian, but a 
member of the Anglican Church, he would doubtless have 
been Archbishop of Canterbury. The present Bishop 
of London is an admirable man, but he forbade the 
marriage of Unitarians in any church in his diocese, and 
certainly he would not invite Dr. Carpenter to the com- 
munion table. 

Truly, toleration is a queer business. Why should 
two persons who find each other socially eligible and 
personally agreeable refuse to tolerate each other as 
fellow-Christians because of a difference of opinion as to 
the nature of the Godhead, a subject about which both 
are profoundly ignorant? Yet it is perfectly good form 
for a lady to write to her dearest friend, “In so far as 
you depart from the religion that I profess, in so far we 
are estranged.” : 

We can imagine a symposium in which were drawn 
together the great religious thinkers and leaders, Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni, Plato, and Socrates; 
enlightened by the experience of the centuries, they would 
greet each other with gladness and eager sympathy ; 
and if into that assembly Jesus of Nazareth should come, 
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he mould have prompt welcgme, to which he would caste 


gracious response. ‘The catholicity of such a group of 
selected souls would shame the petty tolerations and 
intolerance of modern ecclesiastics and religious partisans. 
The great war is bringing together some strange allies. 
Turk and Christian, Protestant and Catholic, Anglican, 
Hindu, infidel, and devotee are thrown together to fight 
for or against each other, to what end no one now fore- 
sees, but with a new distribution of tolerations, without 
doubt. G. B. 


Current Topics. 


A FEDERAL inquiry into the causes of the excessive in- 
crease in the cost of living was begun at the end of last 
week. ‘The initial phase of the investigation will take 
the form of an inquiry by the grand juries at New York 
and Detroit. Similar action, it is now planned, will 
be taken at Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and other cities. The Department of Justice at 
Washington has .obtained evidence of the existence of 
local agreements among food-dealers in various parts 
of the Union which have affected prices. It also ap- 
pears that the transportation of foodstuffs from points of 
shipment to points of distribution has been delayed, in 
some cases for several weeks at a time, and that this 
delay has been taken advantage of by dealers to raise 
the prices of commodities. The pending investigation 
has been begun at the instance of President Wilson, 
who has been impressed with the great amount of suf- 
fering caused to the poor by the increase in the price of 
the necessaries of life. 

ad 


As a partial offset to the rising cost of food, clothing, 
and fuel, many hundreds of thousands of working people 
have received material additions to their income, either 
in the form of outright increases in wages or in the form 
of Christmas bonuses, to take effect this Christmastide. 


‘The notable movement for higher wages is entirely vol- 


untary. Among the pioneers in the movement were 
some of the largest New England textile mills. Some of 
the railroads, like the Santa Fe, have announced material 
increases of wages. [The Santa Fe, however, in adding 
$2,750,000 to its payroll in the form of a ten per cent. 
bonus, expressly confined the increase to its non-union 
employees. The members of the brotherhoods, which 
recently brought about the passage of the Adamson 
eight-hour law by Congress, are excluded from the 
benefits of the bonus. Many manufacturing concerns 
in the Middle West and the West have fallen into line 
with the employers of the East in the tendency toward 
wage-raising. 
wt 


PRESIDENT WILSON, acting through the State Depart- 
ment, has made representations to Germany against the 
continuance of the deportation of Belgians into the in- 
terior of Germany. In the communication read to Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg by the American chargé, 
Mr. Grew, last week, Germany is reminded that the 
deportations are “in contravention of all precedent and 
of those humane principles of international practice 
which have long been accepted and followed by civilized 
nations in their treatment of non-combatants in con- 
quered territory.” It was intimated to Mr. Grew by 
the Chancellor at the end of last week that material 
modifications would be made in the order for deporta- 
tions issued by Gen. von Bissing, governor of Belgium. 
The action of the State Department followed the pres- 
entation of two protests by Mr. Havenith, Belgian 
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Bissing was destructive of the national life of the Belgian — 
people, which the international Project of relief 
designed de conserve. Ps eee 
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Our of. the confusion of the British Cabinet crisis 
there emerged last week the figure of David Lloyd 
George as the man to whom England was prepared to 
intrust her destinies at this stage of the great international 
struggle. Mr. Lloyd George’s appointment as Prime 
Minister to succeed Mr Asquith was received by the ~ 
greater part of the British press as a wise and satisfactory 
solution of the difficult problem. The announcement — 
that Arthur J. Balfour had been selected to replace 
Viscount Grey as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, however, 
evoked a strong chorus of dissent, but Mr. Lloyd George " 
nevertheless intrusted the portfolio to him. The creation 
of a small and compact war council was one of the first. ‘ 
results of the crisis that became apparent. Through = 
the discussion that preceded and followed the fall of the 
Asquith Cabinet one national purpose stood out in — 
unmistakable strength,—the intention to carry on the 
war until the cause of the Entente Allies shall triumph. ; 
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THE agitation in England roused an echo in France, 
where a popular demand found expression for a re- 
organization of the government—even the modification 
of the existing form of government, if need be—in order 
to increase the efficiency of the country in war. The | 
French Chamber of Deputies, after a session held strictly ‘ 
behind closed doors, on December 7 passed a vote of _— 
confidence in the government by an alignment of 344 to 
160. ‘This vote showed an increase of 100 per cent. in . 
the opposition since the last trial of strength on the 
same issue in the Chamber. But the vote of confidence 
did not appear to cause any diminution in the clamor 
for a change in the personnel and policy of the govern- 
ment, and the fall of the Cabinet appeared inevitable 
last Monday. Among the high-priced personages who 
were subjected to bitter criticism was Gen. Joffre, the ~ 
commander-in-chief of the French armies in France and | 
Belgium. ‘The chief ground for dissatisfaction with the ~ 
government in both France and England was the failure 
of the Allied offensive on the Somme and of the Allied — 
campaign in the Balkans, including Roumania and Greece. 
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Tue fall of Bucharest before the advance of the German- 
Austrian-Bulgarian-Turkish armies on December 6 was 
greeted by official Germany as another “success on the 
road to final victory.” Although the city was abandoned _ 
practically without a battle by the Roumanian and ~ 
Russian defenders, it became soon evident that the © 
Roumanian armies had not escaped practically intact, 
as was at first believed. An official statement issued 
in Berlin last Friday announced that in the course of - , 
preceding seven days more than 70,000 men and about — 
300 guns of various calibres had been captured. The 
occupation of Bucharest and of the town of Ploesti, — 
northwest of the capital, placed the Germans and. th ; 
allies in possession of the heart of the petroleum distri 
Roumania. It became evident, too, that large qua: 
ties of grain, live stock, and other food supplies ha 
fallen into the hands of the invaders. The re 
the Russo-Roumanians continued after the surrender 
the capital. The defenders showed no signs of an abilit 
to dispute successfully the possession of the en 
of Wallachia—two-thirds of the kin 
enemy. td $e esd en 16Neg! 


is that a large part of the German forces in 

_ _Roumania would be diverted to the Southern front of 
ee =; hie Balkan region, where Gen. Sarrail with his great 
army made up of a dozen nationalities has been awaiting 
_ for almost a year the opportune moment for the launch- 
ing of a general offensive against Bulgaria and her allies 
ae, on the line north of Salonica. Possibly in preparation 
for a decisive struggle, the Entente commander at 
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Be Salonica redoubled his pressure upon Greece. Having 
apparently abandoned the expectation of inducing Greece 
= to join the Entente, Gen. Sarrail bent his energies to 
¥ the complete disarmament of the Greek army, a 
_ ‘measure which King Constantine showed every intention 
--—-—s- to:_ resist. At the beginning of the week the Entente 
4 Powers had prepared for submission to Athens the 
demands which were designed to deprive King Con- 
_ stantine of the power to co-operate with the Central 

Powers in a general attack upon Sarrail’s line by a 
_ movement against the Entente rear by a Greek army. 

It was confidently predicted by Entente observers that 

such a combined assault in an attempt to drive the 
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Entente Allies out of the Balkan Peninsula would be 
an event of the near future. 

oa Brevities, 

a me many towns and villages a common desire to share 
in the national relief work for the suffering across the 
x sea has brought together people who have supposed 
ft ____ themselves separated by barriers of class or creed. 


One does not need to live in ‘‘a revival zone”’ to believe 
that a new interest in religion has awakened everywhere. 
= The primary cause is probably the seriousness of world- 
events and their insistent call to all thinking persons 
____ for reflection and consecration. 


In days like these frivolity seems more foolish than 
rn ever, extravagance less pardonable, and coldness of 
x heart a sin of sins. To the credit of our human nature 
a let it also be said that frivolity, extravagance, and cold- 
ness have never seemed less common than now. 


_ In “Daddy Long-Legs”’ the heroine, having written 
her first love-letter, wonders how she knew what to say 
: in it. If any one doubts that love repeats itself the 
___-world over, he should see the pretty face of a restaurant 
cashier whom we know, when her lover comes each day for 
Fone | luncheon. One glance at the two reveals the whole 
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if only for a fleeting instant, and seeing the other’s point 

ee Be er is the mark of a great man. 

Charles Booth’s, he whom England mourns to-day. He 
will always be remembered as one of her first practical 
sociologists because of his colossal book on ‘‘The Life and 

or of the People of London.” It has been called the 


test quality of Charles Booth was shown 
id all the criticism of German egotism and 
fulness, he said, “‘I think I understand the 
dream, and the claim of ‘Deutschland ueber 
5,’ its intoxication and justification, its high hopes and 
- ambition. Whatever one may think of her 
e and her methods, she stands out heroic, a Titan 
vorld.” This was the remark of a loyal 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Sin and Salvation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A recent attack on ‘salvation by character” recalls a_ 


‘ 


curious bit of history. In a “great revival’ of fifty or 
sixty years ago, which swept through the New England 
towns, an eminent Unitarian clergyman, Dr. Hedge, 
was visited by a prominent parishioner who expressed 
himself as in great concern for his soul. He didn’t see 
how character was ever going to save it—he must go 
where he could find the blood of Jesus preached. “You 
must, of course, go where you find most help,” replied 
his pastor; “but have you earnestly tried to find it by 
striving after pure and kindly living?” ‘Oh, that won’t 
work!” said the neophyte. ‘You don’t know anything 
about it, placed as you are; but I tell you a man in the 
retail grocery business can’t tell the truth and make it 
pay.” ‘Then I should suppose,” rejoined the pastor, 
“you will give that business up when you profess your new 
faith?’ ‘Well—no’’— said his hearer; 
most of the selling to the young men.” 
Perhaps this scene was present to the clergyman 
when, years after, he wrote these words: ‘‘’Lhe question 


_ [with the penal theologian] is not how to escape sin, but 
how to escape the damnation incurred by it—The aim: 


of a true religion is not to escape damnation, but to lay 
hold on everlasting life-—These aims may seem to coin- 
cide in effect; but the difference between them is heaven- 
wide; the one is dictated by selfish fear; the other 
springs from exceeding love.—It is a self-forgetting 
losing of one’s self in a worthy object. Who can doubt 
that one who devotes himself, a living sacrifice, to some 
great and good work, without troubling himself about 
the salvation of his soul or spending a single thought on 
the subject, is in quite as salvable a condition as one 
whose single aim in life has been to save his soul from 
death? A very poor soul it may be when it is saved, and 
very little comfort he may have in it.” 

; AGNES BLAKE Poor. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. . 


A Calf for Volunteers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Mr. Hawes in the Register for November 30, and Mr: 
Gilman in the Transcript for December 2, give us some 
valuable suggestions in regard to liberal evangelism. 
Both, however, fail to see some obvious points. 

Mr. Hawes would have us hire a hall at once and stage 
a meeting with some prominent speaker, as was done in 
Philadelphia during the Sunday revival. His mistakes 
are, first, in assuming that the people in and around 
Boston, who compare with the Philadelphia seekers of 
the liberal faith, are not already connected with a liberal 
church; second, in assuming that a speaker of the national 
reputation of Dr. Eliot would draw as large a crowd in a 
community where he is heard often as in a metropolis 
where he is more read than heard. It is safe to assume 
that most people of liberal views here either know or 
think they know about as much ‘as they care to of Uni- 
tarianism. ‘They would not be attracted by the subject. 
Who, then, is the speaker who will draw? He is not 
known to us. 5 

Mr. Gilman adds that the speaker must have something 
of Billy Sunday’s own magnetism, his dramatic, if not 
emotional, appeal. In other words, we must be able to 


‘copy the evangelist. Such is hardly to be expected. It 
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would not be characteristic of the Unitarian. movement 


toward salvation. Admitting the value of a liberal 
Billy Sunday, there is yet reason to say that he is not 
essential to our programme. Our life does not depend on 
converting the evangelist to Unitarianism. 

As Dr. Crothers has pointed out, we believe in educa- 
tion. Our revival, then, should be a programme for 
education. It is not so necessary that we make religion 
dramatic, or give it to the multitudes in the form of an 
emotional appeal, as that we educate the masses in 
matters of religion. 

The Forum for Liberal Religion, in process of estab- 
lishment, will be a wonderful advance in this direction. 
It will reach many people. There are, however, many 
~ more who will not attend. Also, the forum will not 

provide any systematic programme for education, but 

will presuppose both a considerable interest in liberal 
religion and a rudimentary knowledge of it, enough to 
make discussion possible. 

Is it not obvious that the movement toward liberal 
evangelism must launch a programme for systematic 
and thoroughgoing education? Every Unitarian church 
within call should conduct study classes to which outside 
members, the unchurched and religious wanderers, 
should be invited. Through the growth of these classes 
every eligible member of the community should be 
touched. ‘The campaign should not cease until all have 

-been reached. It would probably require more than 

ten weeks. 

If the servi¢e of a dramatic evangelist is needed in this 
work, it is to appeal to the present members of our 
churches, to persuade them that they are responsible for 
the salvation of their neighbors, that they are the ones to 
form and maintain the study classes. 

Here is a call for volunteers. Who will join in this 
campaign? Who has the interest to “do his bit’? Do 
you not see it? Then bring on the religious dramatist. 
Let him review the history of human development and 
show you that right here within an hour’s ride from the 
Massachusetts State House the mind of man is fighting 
to preserve that which remains at the last sacred, its own 
integrity. Here is a battle worth fighting. Are you a 
volunteer? LyMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


: Good Old Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— . 


A good many years ago I spent a winter in Rome. Our 
family consisted of my aunt, myself, and a friend. This 
third member was Helen Hunt, the poet. I found that 
she had a great dislike for Charlotte Yonge. She herself 
was a Unitarian of the free religious type, and Miss Yonge’s 
ecclesiasticism repelled her. In talking with Mrs. Hunt, 
I owned that Miss Yonge was narrow and sometimes car- 
ried her devotion to her church so far that it became 
superstition, but this was a very small part of her books, 
and for a line of this sort there were whole volumes entirely 
free from it. 

One day I took from a circulating library a story of 
Miss Yonge’s, and, having read it myself, perhaps for the 
fifth time, I laid it on the table in sight of Mrs. Hunt. 
Presently she took it up and read it, and when she had 
finished it she laid it down and said: “‘Now I take back 
everything I have ever said about Miss Yonge. ‘That is 
the best, the very best, book for girls that I ever read.” 
‘The book was ‘‘Countess Kate.” 

Two or three years ago I happened to ask for a book by 
Miss Yonge at one of our leading book-stores, and they 
said they would have to send to New York for it. I 


cpliessld ‘surprise, saaith te i eat 
those books except you and Mrs. F.” It is a grea oa 
that poor books should be constantly forced on the | _ 
market and the best ones pushed aside. 4 a 
Here are some more of Miss Yonge’s books especiales 
suitable for girls from ten or twelve to sixteen or eighteen: 
“The Stokeley Secret,’ ‘“The Six Cushions,” ‘The ’ 
Disturbing Element,” “New Grounds,” “The Castle | 
Builders,” “Beechcroft, ” “Daisy Chain,” ““Two,Sides- | aa 
of be Shield,” “Beechcroft at Rockstone,” “Henrietta’s 
j Ss ”? #9 
If we insisted on having these books instead of allowing 
the book-dealers to force their second-rate books upon 
us, we should have them. 
-  Latan FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Forgiveness of Sins. 


te 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In an editorial entitled ‘‘Who Pays?” which appeared 
in the Christian Register some weeks ago, the statement 
was made that it was necessary to say Christ had paid for 
the sin and so relieved the sinner of his guilt in order to — 
encourage the sinner to enter on a better life. The 
atonement method was said to give an encouragement 
which the scientific method cannot produce, since the 
scientific method must insist wholly on the difficulty of 
making the life over. But is this necessary? Is it not 
perfectly possible even for the scientific mind to say that 
the loving God forgives the sinner who truly repents and 
forgets his sin in his efforts at well-doing? Do people 
really believe their sins remain unforgiven despite their 
sincere repentance? Such a state of mind would augur 
the old conception of a relentless and wrathful God. 
Surely the loving forgiveness of God may be accepted 
humbly and gladly without a belief in the atonement. a 
However much your sin may have set you back, you are 
free to start anew with the consciousness that you are 
forgiven if you are willing to do your best for the future. 

ANNETTE FISKE. 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Are We Christians? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


“The old claim that all persons born in a Christian land — 
are therefore Christians, whatever they may believe, or 
whatever their attitude toward Christianity, put forth in 
the Christian Register editorial on ‘‘ Universal Religion,” 
published in the issue for November 9, may be called in 
question. ‘The refusal of other bodies of religionists to 
call us Christians is hardly worth the ink required to 
refute it. From the point of view of those who refuse us — 
the name, we not only are not Christians but we do not | 
wish to accept their kind of religion, whatever name is 
given it. It would seem, therefore, as if the discussion 
of the subject is a waste of time. 

We may accept the conclusion that rraditane growth — 
of culture, trend of civilization, has made us Christians. 
Apparently, however, the editorial referred to overlooks 
the essential fact that new traditions are growing, and ve 
that some of the most important of these fresh develop- 
ments are not in the Christian direction. I have just — * 
now been through the fifty volumes of The Sacred Books 
nde the East, thelnding the vbscript or ad: com: 


ea ie 
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t number of other volumes may now be placed 
de of these, which trace the progress of religion 
from its manifestations on the part of such a savage 
a people as the natives of Australia to its interpretation on 
‘the part of the most advanced nations of Europe and 
aes America. These books, the studies growing out of them, 
and the gradual diffusion of the ideas which they present 
___ and interpret are unavoidably developing new traditions, 
_ traditions of the universality of religion, that all religions 
ee are fundamentally the same in their origin and nature, 
___and that the truly ideal religion is one of the unified life of 
____all the peoples of our human world. 
Wea’ Shall we follow the old conception of religion or shall 
sand we follow the new? We should not forget that Chris- 
tianity is essentially sectarian. It always has been sec- 


_. tarian, and it seems probable that it will always continue 
eto to accept the claim that it interprets and manifests a 
_--_— special and exclusive revelation. It is that position and 


claim which makes it sectarian, dogmatic, and bigoted. 
For one, I repudiate that claim, and find one reason for 
it in The Sacred Books of the East, and in every religion 
round the whole wide world, even the poorest and meanest. 
: At the present time, when all the greater Christian nations 
: in Europe are fiercely and brutally warring with one 
another, I have lost all desire to claim that I am a Chris- 
tian. It appears to me that Christianity has proven 
At itself impotent of ability to justify its own moral claims 

' as regards the nations professing its creed. 
- If there is anything really significant, and morally 
es urgent, in the new life of this time, it is the claim of man 
4 _ to our recognition and our earnest endeavor. ‘The Chris- 
tian talks much about God, and to a large extent is in- 
; different to the genuine needs of man. In proportion 
as God is discoursed of is the sum of indifference to the 
true interests of man. ‘The religion we need at the present 
day will say much in regard to man, and it will become 
much more reticent than is now the case with reference to 

God and the claims of futurity. 

It is evident (to me) that a new tradition is developing, 
which in a measure is a focussing of the traditions of the 
past in the recognition of one universal human tradition, 

, which gathers together the best in all religions. It is 
oa taking cognizance of all the influences that have de- 
4 veloped in morality, culture, and civilization. We need 
oe not ignore China and India in order to praise Judea and 
-—- Greece. ‘There is no reason why we should condemn 
; Buddha and Mohammed in order to admire Jesus. 
-- What scholarship now points to is one continuous 
7 growth of morals and religion. In the past the several 
religions have developed separately and in isolation from 
each other. With the expansion of historical and cultural 
knowledge, we have come to see that all religions have 
_ grown out of the same human instincts and needs, and that, 
in varying degree, they have, each and all, helped forward 
the evolution of the best that is in man. As all peoples 
are coming more and more into intimate contact, there is 
developing a world-culture in place of the local cultures of 
China, India, Rome, and England—greater, nobler, fairer, 
richer than any provincial manifestation of human progress 
gould have been. In the same way a new religion is 
- growing, a religion of man, which includes all local and 
_ partial religions, but rises far above any of them in its 
1 tions of sweetness and light, rationality and 
of purpose. Christianity remains sectarian 
when it is not parochial; but the new 
s not of party or caste or cult or sex, but of all 
and of all who have human needs that would 
t is universal. 
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‘The Kings, 

A man said unto his Angel: 
“My spirits are fallen low, 

And I cannot carry this battle; 
O brother, where might I go? 


“The terrible Kings are on me 

With spears that are deadly bright; 
Against me so from the cradle 

Do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his Angel, 
“Thou wavering witless soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 

To win or to lose the whole, 


“As judged by the little judges 
o hearken not well, nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


“Thy will is the sovereign measure 
And only event of things; 

The puniest heart, defying, 
Were stronger than all these Kings. 


“Though out of the past they gather, 
Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


“And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringleted Vain Desires, 

And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires,— 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 

Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt; 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall.” 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


The Short Story. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is disheartening to note that on all sides with in- 


creasing emphasis we are told that literature and allied 


arts in America are on the decline. A well-known dra- 
matic critic of more than half a century’s experience in the 
theatrical world is now in his old age bewailing the de- 
cadence and degradation of the stage. Of actors of 
the first rank there are few, if any, remaining; of the 
second rank some, but the majority are mediocre, owing 
partly to the paucity of good plays and the small oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of talents of a high order. 

The popular play is often a flimsy creation, slightly 
differing from the music hall and variety show in its 
morale and depiction of character. The problem play, 
so called, offers no problem for the observing, who see 


behind the thinly disguised pruriency indecency dis- | 


agreeably obvious. The critical part of the public, we 
are told, do not patronize the stage as in former days. 
The theatre-goers of the present are satisfied with noise, 
loud exhibitions in every sense, and suggestions offensive 
to refined taste. ‘To those who remember the great days 
of Booth, Wallack, Salvini, Henry Irving, Charlotte 
Cushman, and many others the paucity of good plays and 
high-grade acting is indeed melancholy. 

But the blight has not alone fallen on the stage. It 
has spread a white frost over some branches of our litera- 
ture, and, to take but one example, the magazine, the re- 
sults of decadence are noticeable. A few years since, a 
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distinction eed between the expensive sia ip 
publication and the cheaper and so-called popular month- 


the ville ihaty, ‘tie high school, the 
oldtime eccentrics have disappeared; and 


lies. With one or two notable exceptions, they all seem 
to have descended to nearly the same level. The only 
marked distinction is in an occasional article of unusual 
significance and value. The decline in the short story is 
very apparent. Is it in the way of dying a natural death? 
There are exceptions, but the average establishes the 
law. ‘The short story has been analyzed many times, and 
its special excellences and defects pointed out. At one 
time it seemed to be a specialty of American writers, who 
rivalled the French in this genre. It was to the novel 
what the miniature is to the life-size portrait. Its art is 
not easy: in some respects it is more difficult than works 
of longer breath. It must be vivid, terse, and concen- 
trated, bearing naturally to a climax. 

A single short story long ago made the reputation of 
more than one beginner in literature. Bret Harte’s 
“Tuck of Roaring Camp”’ sent a wave of interest and 
applause over the country, for it was copied in numerous 
country newspapers that thus spread the name and 
fame of the new author continent-wide. His “Exiles of 
Poker Flat”’ is a human document of profound significance. 
All his best stories impress themselves indelibly on the 
memory, the sign of perpetuity and excellence in any 
work of art. 

There are only seven themes possible in 1 story-writing, 
it has been said. All that remains is detail, elaboration, 
description. On these seven themes millions of stories 
have been woven as on the warp of his loom the Oriental 
weaver brings out his varied designs. ‘The secret of the 
art lies in ever brighter and ‘more varied colors, and 
more original and glowing patterns. It is this that 
makes the excellence of a short story, and relates it to its 
limitations as to its other qualities. 

It must not by its length merge in the novelette. It 
must be complete and satisfying in its own narrow frame. 
It must have special significance and depth of meaning, 
a grasp-of character, and something at the centre that 
makes the situation inevitable. Who that has ever read 
“The Man Without a Country” or Dr. Hale’s other 
masterpiece, ““His Double,’’ could lose the impression 
of those creations that are in a way truer than literal 
truth. 


Years ago some short story of superexcellence was 


talked over on verandas and in parlors, and hailed as a 
real acquisition to the lovers of good literature. The 
flimsiness, even silliness, of the average short story of the 
present, with few exceptions, invites neither comment 
nor interest. The New England short story still sur- 
vives in a measure, but little of it is indigenous or smacks 
of the soil. Conditions have so changed in the village and 
on the farm within the past thirty years that, even were 
genius present and thus directed, the best of those written 
at that period could not now be produced. Miss Wil- 
kins and Miss Jewett came on the scene at a happy mo- 
ment when the original Yankee stock retained some of its 
primitive characteristics—some of its oddities and eccen- 
tricities as well as the deeper tincture of puritanism, and 
its intense human interest in the life and doings of the 
neighbor. ‘Their admirable stories have the charm of a 
period that has passed or is passing. 

We have no peasant class attached to the soil by a lore 
that is changeless. The equality of culture, of intelli- 
gence, and opportunity have largely increased. Lowell 
would now find it difficult to give verisimilitude to the 
characters of his “Biglow Papers.” 
taining its wit and wisdom, its shrewd observations of 
life, manners, and men, no longer exists. Much of its 
charm was due to the narrow field where it grew. Under 
the broadening influence of the telephone, the goes is 
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has gone the dialect story. 


The dialect con-— 


In remote parts of the coun- — 
try among the hills, distant from railroads, traces of the 
New England dialect may still be found, but not of the 
old racy variety. ‘The “‘schoolmarm”’ has been too active — ; 
in these years for it to survive with any degree of purity. = 

The West has an uncultivated form of speech, but Dy 1a 
no means a dialect. Slang and local terms make it in- 
teresting to those who love the highly spiced; but the am 
South alone has in the negro dialect a form that is still “4 
always on tap for the story writer, and when well done ; 
never fails of interest. But where is the humor that once 
so abundantly lighted the pathos of the short story and 
stood for something distinctively American? ‘The decay ; 

of dialect and the humor it embodies throws the short- 
story writer back on his own resources. The place of 
humor is sometimes taken by slang of new and strange 
varieties, no prettier than cigarettes in young ladies’ 
mouths. It may be that new writers will hark back to 
Poe and Hawthorne in search for models, and better ones 
could not be found. ‘Though the love-story is the gener- 
ally accepted type, many of the best short stories ever > 
written have discarded the love plot and ignored the } 
heroine. ‘The short story is especially adapted to mystery 

and terror. In long works these themes are apt to ex- 

haust the interest of the reader by fatiguing his emotions. — 
Henry James’s short stories of this character are of — 
thrilling interest. For impalpable, creeping horror one 

may name “The Turn of the Screw”’ as of first importance. 

With artistic skill the supernatural element, though 
present and pervasive, is kept well in the background, — 
and moral degeneracy forming a subtle atmosphere goes far 
beyond ghosts and apparitions. Stevenson declared that 
“Thrawn Janet” was the greatest of his works. It is a 
story of only a few pages, but it leaves you wondering —_ 
at the nervous strength of the writer who could live even ~ ~ 
for a short time on intimate terms with such a creation. 
Kipling in his mystical stories ventures on the boundary _ 
between worlds. They form a class by pecs oh a 
genre in which no one else has equalled him. 

The story hero is still more or less constructed on the 
old type. He is still a money-grubber, a plutocrat, a 
poor but aspiring young man, or he may be a Western 
cow-boy, a burglar, a bully, or a ruffian. But the heroine 
of the day is another type. She has become almost too 
complex to setve a useful purpose in the short story, 
where character must be drawn by a few adroit touches. 
She is a suffragist, a feminist, a club-woman, an inde- 
pendent being living for herself and her own development. x 
She goes in for athletics, rides and shoots and hunts, : 
makes speeches at street corners, and adopts military 
training, with new and strange ideas on marriage and | 3 
domestic life. She is almost too various to serve a ¢ 
useful purpose to the story-teller, for with all her wonder- — 
ful attributes she is not very interesting. To try to gare 
the whole of her in a short story is a difficult task. ; 

The figure of O. Henry is projected into any estimate of 
the short story one may formulate. His life, as recently _ 
revealed, is more remarkable than any tale he ever wrote. 
In the shadow of prison walls he rose at once toeminence 
by the work he composed there, and which may be said 
to form a school of its own in short-story writing. His 
genius is manifest, but more remarkable than his genius 
is one quality of his work that touches the sorrows and __ 
misfortunes of his life with a tender and pathetic light. It 
is the joy he takes in creation; but not more wonderful 
is it than the charity and compassion he manife fe 
poor erring human nature, not directly and b 
but by side-lights and touches that de 1 
all bitterness and rancor and te it a sa 
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men and women. We would give many of the wonderful 

modern heroines for one Elizabeth Bennet in ‘Pride and 
ap Prejudice.’’ Less psychology and more of human nature 
would, we are assured, do much to redeem and rehabilitate 
‘the decadent magazine that struggles under such a load 
of silly or stilted fiction. Our writers will sometime un- 
___ doubtedly work out of this passion for the singular and 
- abnormal and come back to real people. The other 
kind we never meet, those mysterious goddesses, slender 
and svelte, bewitching in their sylphlike movements and 

. cryptic sayings, startling in their theories and determi- 


7 ; nation to know life. But real girls are all around us, they 
are charming, and we love them and would like to see 
$a _ them in print; for the present fashionable heroine, we 
— 


feel, will give, if another generation of people ever read 
____-what is written now, a false idea of the girl of this period. 
Let us have some real personalities, a little humor, a dose 


A of good sense, with fewer impossible neurotic people, and 
the vogue of the short story will return. 
[se Summit, N.J. ime 
co- Wag To Stay or To Go. 
% ____ [The following article is an editorial in The Christian Work. It is 


a worth while to note how the Editor answers the question proposed 


ae to him.] 
ete We have received the following question:— | 
“Tam a young man, twenty-nine years of age, who has 


____ been out in the ministry only three years. While midway 
of my seminary course, I became converted away from the 
conservatism of my church to the modern viewpoint. 
‘For the remainder of my course I was looked upon, both 
by students and by professors, as a heretic. I am also 
= $0 regarded by my dear father, who has been a preacher 
in our communion for forty years. When I came out of 
the seminary, not being able clearly to formulate just 
_- what my beliefs were, I yet passed Presbytery. Now 
I have by laborious work been 


ee 
ne 


-—- the situation is different. 

‘ able to work out pretty well my own system of belief, and 
“abe it is far different from that of the old Westminster Confes- 
sion to whose subscription I bound myself when I entered 


my Presbytery. I scarcely know what to do: Shall I 
stay in my church and continue to preach God’s truth as 
-~ he reveals it to me (I can preach no other), or should I 
seek a church in another body where I shall be allowed to 
preach in the liberty of the spirit? Shall I submit to 
trial for heresy, and so perhaps lift my church a bit higher 
on the ladder of truth by being a martyr thereto, or shall 
- T look for a berth in the Northern Presbyterian or Congre- 
na gational churches? ‘We are really about three centuries 
behind down here, and although I am securely anchored 
in the religion of the Spirit, with an absolute devotion to 
_ Jesus Christ as my Saviour and Lord, that would not 
count at all with my ecclesiastical superiors. Iam preach- 
ing to a church of 335 members in a town of 15,000 and 
wing a salary of $1,800; but I would be willing to 


preach anywhere else for a living for myself and family 
wife and two children, if only I could have liberty to 
preach what is really in my soul.” Se 
s is not an easy question to answer, although it is a 
mn in which many young men find themselves. So 
lepends upon the conditions which surround one, 
ore on temperament. Some men can express 
advanced views before the most conservative 


lips Brooks. All the attacks upon 
me from outside his own parish 
On the other hand, there 
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ion and arouse not even a murmur of protest. | 
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ate some men who cannot utter even such a harmless _ 


phrase as “The Bible is literature as well as revelation”  _ > 


without precipitating a heresy attack right in their own 


congregation. So whatever one says on this question 
must be largely in the way of generalization. 

The first generalization we would make would be this: 
that if one found himself out of sympathy with what is 
generally known as the evangelical position, he would 
do well to transfer his field of labor to the Unitarian fold, 
but so long as he is distinctively evangelical in his thought 
and preaching he has perfect right to stay in his denomina- 
tion, although he may have changed his point of view 
somewhat on the doctrines emphasized by his communion. 

We express this opinion with confidence for two reasons. 


The first is this, that a minister is not called of God to 


preach denominationalism, but to preach the gospel. 
The denomination is merely a vehicle of expression for 
him as is the pulpit from which he preaches. Particularly 
is this true in these days when denominational lines are 
so loosely drawn. How little hold the distinctive de- 
nominational tenets have upon the earnest preacher of 
the gospel is seen in the fact of their constant passage 
from one denomination to another. Jowett was a Con- 


’ gregationalist; Cadman was a Methodist; Parkhurst was 


a Congregationalist; Aked was a Baptist; Behrends was 
a Baptist; Hillis was a Presbyterian. These men and 
hundreds of others made the change not from any change 
of convictions, but simply because of enlarged opportuni- 
ties to preach the gospel. Hardly any denomination 
ordains a minister to preach sectarianism. The Presby- 
terian Church has never, in any ordination service we 
have attended, ordained a man to preach the Westminster 
Catechism. ‘The Episcopal Church does not ordain men 
to preach the Thirty-nine Articles; the Lutheran Church 
does not ordain men to preach the Augsburg Confession. 
Denominations may ask a man to subscribe to their Con- 
fessions or Articles, but it is always with the understand- 
ing that they express the truths of the Gospels and Epistles 
in theologic form. Whoever heard of a young man enter- 
ing the ministry say to his friends: “I have just received 
a call from God to preach Baptism or ‘Methodism or 
Presbyterianism’’? No. He says, “I have received a 
call to preach the gospel.” Then he goes to the theological 
seminary of the denomination in which he happened to 
be born. Generally the only reason any man ever 
changes his denomination after he leaves the seminary is 
that he receives a call from a church of another denomina- 
tion. Sometimes he changes because a denomination 
insists that he preach the particular denominational lines 
instead of the gospel. But this seldom happens. Once 
in a while a man changes because he does not like bishops. 
But it can be taken as a general theorem that a young man 
enters the ministry to preach the gospel, and that is his 
chief concern, no matter what extreme denominationalists 
may say. Furthermore, the congregations, almost with- 
out exception, want the gospel much more than they 
want any sectarian interpretation or reduction of it. 

The second reason why we say with confidence that 
so long as a man holds to the evangelical views he may 
stay in his denomination, although he may differ some- 
what from a majority of his fellow-denominationalists 


- in his interpretation of certain doctrines, is that these in- 


terpretations are constantly changing and are tending 
with every year to be less and less fixed in form, and, 
most important of all, the interpretations of the few to-day 
are the interpretations of the many to-morrow. Not 
long ago a distinguished and retired Baptist minister said 
to us: ‘When I left the seminary I was considered an 
awful heretic. I thought of leaving the denomination for 
conscience’ sake. Now I am looked upon as hopelessly 


orthodox. ‘The whole Baptist denomination is going © 
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right by me.” Not until one stops and thinks does he 


realize how true this is. Some of our most orthodox 
friends, our most eager pursuers of heresy, our sticklers 


for the old, if they were brought face to face with some - 


interpretations of the confessions common a hundred years 
ago would find themselves awful heretics. In view of 
these constantly changing interpretations the man in the 
minority to-day may be in the majority to-morrow. Ifa 
meeting of the New York Presbytery were called to-mor- 
row to define the clauses in the Westminster Confession 
referring to the inspiration of the Bible or the atonement, 
unanimity would be the very last thing obtainable. In 
such a case liberal may be right, conservative may be 
right. The only ultimate question becomes, “Do you 
believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures; in the Atone- 
ment?’ not ‘Do you believe in any theory or interpreta- 
tion of these doctrines?”’ 

Our advice to young men troubled over the adjustment 
of their views to the commonly accepted interpretation 
of the denominational standards, is to go on in all patience 
and studiousness and in much quietness in thinking their 
way through their doctrinal difficulties. That those 
difficulties exist almost every ordination makes manifest. 
Meantime preach the gospel as it is recorded in the Gospels 


and Epistles, and as it is experienced in your own heart. 


Nobody in your church can find fault with your preaching 
so long as you preach religion; and religion is the great 
thing after all. There are times when one must teach 
theology to his people. Generally, classes are the best 
place in which to do this. The people will come with 
questions and they must be answered, but in general the 
pulpit exists for the proclamation of the gospel, and the 
gospel is religion and life, not theology. If we found 
our congregation so nurtured and reared in orthodoxy 
that any slightest touch of newness of approach to the 
great doctrines of the Church greatly disturbed it, we 
would let the interpretation of the doctrines alone for a 
while. (Note that we said: for a while.) We would 
begin at once to preach with all our soul first what Christ 
preached and taught. ‘This is where there can be no 
doubt: God, the Father; all Christ says about the Father 
in the Sermon on the Mount and in the Parables—and 
how much there is, and how wonderful; all Christ says 
about himself; all he says about our own life, its worth, its 
true fulfilment in service, its destiny; then all he has to 
say about our relationship with our brothers—forgiveness, 
love of the enemy, mutual striving to build the city of 
God. Here is one year’s preaching, and it is just the 
preaching needed most. 

Then we would go on and round out Christ’s own gos- 
pel by the gospel as interpreted by his apostles and their 
message as to what Christ was and did. Here theology 
will begin to enter in, but it is doctrine as unaffected by 
the hundreds of interpretations put upon it by the various 
creeds and confessions of the ages. In your doctrine 
keep to the fact rather than the theory. There is the story 
of the impact of Christ upon the disciples. That is in- 
disputable. It is fact and very simple fact. He trans- 
formed them. He will still transform. ‘There is the 
fact that his death reconciled men to God. ‘There are a 
dozen theories of the atonement. There is the one fact 
on which they are all based, namely, that men who stood 
before the dying Lord became reconciled to God, became 
at one with him. The atonement produced at-one-ment. 
No one can stand before that great deed to-day and not 
be stirred by its manifestation of the heart of God, the 
fact of love at the centre of the universe. ‘‘God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten son”’ is religion, 
fact, life, indisputable simplicity on which all agree: It 
would take a year to go through the Gospels and Epistles 
in this way, ; 
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uld put in a year on : 
the gospel had accomplished in history, what it is Se 
complishing to-day in India, China, Japan, Turkey. It 
has been our experience that a congregation led fora year 


through the miracles Christ has wrought in history, cease 
to worry over problems of New Testament miracles, be- — 
cause they are so small compared with these greater ones. 
After all, how insignificant the turning of a bowl of water 
into wine is compared with turning a pagan civilization 
intoa Christian.  —.. . 
We said somewhere above, “for a while’; we meant by ~ 
that that generally when a congregation have had two or 
three years of ministration of the sort outlined above, and — 
have come to revere their minister because of his intense 
religious feeling and his evangelical fervor, and have come ~ 
to love him because of his kindly love for them, he can 
say anything he wants to without rebuke—providing he 
says it in love. We are saying all this out of personal 
experience, too. We once succeeded a man who was 
orthodox of the orthodox, a zealous defender of old things, 
the oldest—withal a beautiful, generous soul, too. We | 
faced a congregation which for ten years of intensely 
fervid preaching had heard the gospel preached in a 
language we could not even understand. We knew what | 
might happen if we began attacking the views they held or 
even preaching a different theology. We did just what 
we have suggested above. We had no trouble whatever. 
In the third year we preached a series of Sunday evening 
sermons on “How We Got Our Bible.” So far as we 
could learn not a soul of the large group that listened to 
them uttered one word of protest. If we had preached ~ 
them the first year we were there—well, we would have 
been seeking a new field of labor in a week.—F. L., in 
The Christian Work. “4 
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A Quarter-hour Communion. 


The other day, in rummaging through some musty old 
pamphlets in the New York Public Library, I stumbled : 
upon the records of a remarkable order of French mystics. 

The thing which first caught my eye was the motto 

printed on the outside cover of the pamphlet, “Un quart 
d’heure pour Dieu.’’ ‘This motto, I found as I read along, 
caught up in a single phrase the sole obligation of the 

“order.”” On being passed to membership, a candidate , 
was required to pledge himself to spend each day a 
quarter-hour communing with the Eternal. ’ 

A simple and yet solemn obligation for any man to under-. ; 
write! Each day to spend fifteen minutes meditating 
on the eternal values in life; for at least a quarter-hour a 
each day to fall back upon the Eternal for strength and a 
guidance; a daily practice of the presence of God—there 
you have a man’s obligation to keep. ; ; 

It is an obligation the modern world needs to take _ 
upon itself. ‘To most men to-day God is a theory, not | 
a living, present reality. They take God as a matter of 
course, and dismiss him accordingly. But, practically 
speaking, there is no God at all for you or me unless we 
regularly feel his real presence in our lives. You may 
say you believe that God is just; but you don’t really, 
unless. you can and do feel his eternal presence in you, 
struggling to make you, you personally, just in spirit 
and in deed.’ Or that God is love; but your beliefisa 
barren formula until the day you have learned to open 
wide the flood-gates of your life, and let his spiri 
infinite love inundate your soul, your own personal 

The only way to come to this vivid sense of God’s 
presence in you, making for justice and lov 
communion with his spirit. Do you want 
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_ presence with all that means of justice, and righteousness, 
and peace, and love, will come to possess your soul from 
_ centre to circumference; his spirit will cover yours as 
_ the waters cover the sea. ; ae 
To centre your life in God doesn’t take much time 
either. Fifteen minutes a day will do. You will be sur- 
_ prised to find what wonders you can work in any direc- 
_ tion with only a quarter-hour a day. I remember a 
4 _~ conversation I once had with my friend and master, the 
Tate Prof. William James. It was one of those utterly 
friendly and personal talks that so endeared this great- 
= souled man to all his students. I have forgotten now 
how so trivial a matter came into our talk; but I told 
‘ him incidentally that what with lectures, theses and all 
_ the rest of my daily duties, I found it impossible to keep 
- up my German and French. Prof. James asked me if 
be I couldn’t spare, say, a quarter-hour each day on my 
an, and maybe another for French. I told him, 
of course, I wasn’t so busy as all that. ‘‘ Well, then,” he 
S said, ‘‘you try a daily reading of German and French for 
Ks a quarter-hour each. You will be astonished to find what 
) a lot you can accomplish by this brief but frequent con- 
tact with these languages you say are getting away from 
y you.” Of course, he was right about it. It isn’t the 
amount of time you put on any task that counts so much 
as the frequency and the concentration with which you 
- return to it. 
‘Take fifteen minutes each day for quiet meditation. 
---You can’t be too busy for that. Go to bed that much 
later at night; you will find your sleep all the more 
_ refreshing and restful for that quarter-hour of silent 
By prayer. Or take the time out of your business; you will 
find that your mind is all the clearer, your decisions 
quicker, your hands cleaner, and your heart purer, for 
those moments of solemn communion with the Most 
_ High in your soul. 
om Many men to-day have lost the habit of communion 
with God. ‘The man who pauses for so much as a quarter- 
hour a day to steady himself and get his eternal bearings 
before plunging again into the wild confusion of our mod- 
: ern life—such a praying man is the exception to-day. I 
think there are times when most men want to pray; to 
steady themselves under the heat and burden of the day; 
“to slake their thirsty souls at the eternal water-brooks.” 
_. But they can’t; they have forgotten how; they don’t 
_ know where and how to begin. Or they won’t; their 
knees won’t bend; their spirits won’t give in, 
Nothing can stand in the way of what I mean by prayer. 
I don’t care what your idea of God is, or whether you 
have any at all. Every man has within him some ideal. 
Every man feels within him a spirit of justice and love of 
his kind. Let’s call that inner ideal or spirit the ‘Most 
High” within that man. That man can pray. That 
spirit within’ every human breast is what I mean by 
_ God—the spirit of justice and love I find deep down in 
my own soul and in the souls of all men, a living spirit. 


not believe, without denying your own soul, for 
s the Hindu mystics love to say), your deepest, 
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the spirit of justice and 


find and ever need. I know that, if I be constant, this 
quarter-hour of quiet communion (with myself, if any 
one likes to put it that way; with my deeper self which 
is God in me) marks out my whole day for me, and 
sweetens me with a spirit of love, and strengthens me 
with purposes of justice. That’s praying, and no man can 
ever convince me that it isn’t both reasonable and real. 

You must surely see how broad and practical is this 
way of prayer. You believe in your own soul? Surely 
you do, and you find there a spirit of justice and love; 
and the more you find that spirit dwelling in you, the 
more you see it in the souls of others. Be very sure it 
is there—in you, and yet miglitier than you, in you and 
in all men; slowly, resistlessly drawing all men together 
abn its own ends, even the ends of justice and love on 
earth. 
Start with this spirit in you; renew and deepen it day 
by day; increase the spirit of justice and love already 
in you by a constant and repeated drawing upon the 
eternal sources—and you’re praying! You have taken 
the first step in that direction of perfect union of your 
soul with God’s of which the mystics of all ages have 
spoken. 

Some one has said, ‘To go upstairs you must take the 
first step as well as the last.” In this matter of prayer, 


the thing is to take the first step. After all the prayer- — 


less years, this first step will be awkward and hesitating 
for some. - It will be hard at first. Your thoughts will 
wander; the cares, and worries, and plans of the day 
will keep intruding upon even this quarter-hour you have 
set aside for quiet meditation. But take the first step; 
don’t hurry; be patient; learn to wait for the uprising 
of God’s spirit within you. ‘Take this first step, and the 
last step will one day follow, and you will find your 
spirit at last on the heights, where you and God are one 
in spirit.—Rev. Frank C. Doan, in the Unitarian Advance. 


Spiritual Life. 


Scarcely need the child know that he has a soul: it 
is ours to take care that, when at length he finds it, it 
shall be a noble and august discovery.—/James Mar- 
tineau. 


af 


Our peace must be heartened by eagerness, our zest 
calmed by serenity. If we follow the fire alone, we 
become restless and dissatisfied; if we seek only for 
peace, we become like the patient beasts of the field— 
Arthur Christopher Benson. 
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Happiness is a wayside flower, free to all who pluck it, 
not a rare orchid to be purchased only by the rich. There 
is a bit of joy in every fleecy, floating cloud, every golden 
sunset tint in each day’s evening sky. 
in the free winds of heaven if hearts are atune to catch 
the harmony—M. G. Woodhull. 


ead 


Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep all untruths 
out from my thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth 
which has kindled the light of reason in my mind. I 
shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart 
and keep my love in flower, knowing that thou hast 
thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. It shall 
be my endeavor to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it 
is thy power gives me strength to act.—Kabindranath 
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_ I come closer to God—the only God my soul can ever 
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UNITARIAN GROUP, UNITARIAN HALL; KINGSTON, JA. 


Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I., Unitarian 
Mission. 


In January last a group of Unitarian min- 
isters in and about Boston who are interested 
in the missionary work which for several years 
past has been done by Rev. Ethelred Brown 
among the colored people of the island of 
Jamaica, ninety per cent. of whose inhabi- 
tants are negroes, met at the Harvard Club 
and perfected their organization into a com- 
mittee for this purpose. It was resolved to 
raise $500 for the year ending Nov. 30, 1916, 
in order to secure an equal appropriation from 
the American Unitarian Association. In 
rendering an account of their stewardship 
the committee desire to state that Mr. 
Brown, who is a graduate of the Meadville 
School, has approved himself to be a minister 
of serious character and missionary zeal, and 
a preacher and pastor who does credit to the 
ideals and aims of the Unitarian fellowship. 
While giving his immediate attention to 
the difficult task of building up a society in 
Kingston, the capital of the island, his influ- 
ence extends throughout the whole Jamaica 
community, the local newspapers give him 
no little space, and he has the co-operation 
and counsel of large-minded resident white 
people. 


This is the only missionary work! 
conducted by Unitarians at the present day | 


among colored people. Jamaica seems to 
present a more hopeful field for our endeavors 
than any other negro community because the 
average of education, intelligence, and self- 
respect is higher than in any other. It seems 
a duty on our part to sustain a mission estab- 
lished by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and creditable to it. 

The following contributions are acknowl- 
edged :— 


Arlington Street Church, Boston................ $40.00 
First Chueh stout ate. nos! «5.0/5.0 melee ns 40.00 
Second: Chutin tt Bpsta gee... «oc einen ovine races 40.00 
King’s “Chapel (BOstiinm cyt <0 os. tow ree eseas 40.00 
First ‘Parish in) Gambridgeta... ....)..03'- 224 pees 40.00 
First "Parish diparOOk Mice me ss =. 5 «5 ate aur em peturenres 40.00 
Church of the Messiah, New York.............. 40.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, Buffalo... 40.00 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland............ 40.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, Brooklyn. 40.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, Detroit... 13.00 
First Congregational Society, New Bedford...... 10.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, Nashua .. 10.00 


Rev. C. W. Wendte (pulpit fees, preaching at First 
Congregational Church, Providence, and at 
First Church in Roxbury)........... L eee 

Second Church, Salem : 

Rev. Lewis G. Wilson 

The National Alliance 

In addition the sum of $150 was contrib- 
uted by several clergymen connected with 
the foregoing churches to defray the mis- 
sionary’s expenses from and to Jamaica in 

May last, and the British Women’s Postal 

Mission sent him $260 as a gift toward the 

erection of a Unitarian church in Kingston. 

The latter sum is now in bank. It is hoped 


that the contributors named will continue 
their interest and gifts, and that they may 
be joined by other churches and individual 
donors in supporting this meritorious cause. 
Gifts may be sent to Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
Treasurer, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, 
Mass. 


Literature. 

Tom ANDERSON DaREDEVIL. By Edward 
Mostyn Lloyd. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net.—The very title of this 
book is enough to capture the interest of any 
boy who knows Treasure Island, for instance, 
and delights in a tale of clean-cut adventure, - 
unlimited courage, and chances a-plenty for 
the exercise of it. The days of the Revolu- 
tion have served as the background of many 
a stirring tale, but Mr. Lloyd has combined 
historical events and personal experiences - 
with novel effect, bringing in life on a Vir- 
ginia plantation, the menace of Tarleton’s 
raids and border warfare, a sudden transit 
to a slave-ship, followed by life amid the 
aristocratic society of the West Indies, and 
even a hint of persons celebrated in French 
history.” It is a spirited story, and if one 
marvels that so many thrilling escapes could 
have fallen to the lot even of Daredevil Tom, — 
one can only ask what a hero of ToRAtES dip 
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x feature of Mr. Hilles’s collection of home- 
‘ th made verse, but for all that the book con- 
i tains much that will give pleasure to a good 
many people. Some of these lyrics are ‘An 
- Accommodating Conscience,” ‘The First 
tes Day of School,” “Leather Boots,” “ Parental 
ae _ Inconsistency,” “The Adventures of Bunny 
+ Cottontail,” ‘‘The Evolution of Gossip,” 
“The Leisure Class in Boonville,” and 
= “Model People.’’ Mingled with these we 
ce 
~y 


may discover occasionally a few serious 
poems, such as “My Faith” and “Judge 
Not.” As a whole, it should find many 
readers, or we are much mistaken. 


THE Kinc oF IRELAND’s Son. By Padraic 
me? “Colum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net—Ireland is the land of true 
; romance that reaches far into the realm of 
imagination and tradition on the one side 
__ and yet stays close to the homely hard-work- 
ing life of common peasants who have told 
a ie legends by the hearth-fire and dreamed of 
princes and palaces and occult powers. The 
King of Ireland’s Son is a hero after the Irish 
ahs, heart, and his adventures are such as belong 
by nature to one equipped for fairy fortunes 
by a strong arm, a wise brain, and a loving 
+ heart. Here are stories within stories before 
the ~quest is ended. The illustrations and 
be decorations by Willy Pogany make this one 


____ of the handsomest of holiday books. 


3 - Soncs oF DappyHoop, and Other Poems. 
~ By Albert Edmund Twombly. Boston: 
The Gorham Press——Now and again Mr. 
Twombly’s muse sinks to the level of the 


2 a, __ commonplace, as, for instance, in the quat- 
= tain, ‘“‘ Debtors,” and ‘The Voice of Song.” 
2 — Butin, other lyrics of his weaving, such as 


“' 4 “Sleep,” ‘““My Daddy,” and “Where,” the 
---— plane of attainment is considerably higher 
and gives promise of yet fuller achievement 
2 _ in days to come. 


THE Trin Ow Stories. By William Rose. 
‘New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 net.— 
These stories first appeared some fifteen 
years ago and were received with a favor 

: _ that watrants their republication. The tin 

4 _ owl, who was fond of clean tacks with a piece 
tinfoil for dessert, had a fund of stories and 


“own ‘enjoyment of them as well as the proper 
an rete ae of his audience. They have 
4 _ variety and original incident. A dozen full- 
 ~page illustrations by L. J. Bridgman, with 


ite pages with the sympathy and admi- 


-alike.. 


Miscellaneous. 


At the Sign of the Three Birches is the 


_ | name of a novel by Amy Brooks, published 


by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. It 
was noticed in these columns recently, but 
unfortunately the title was so twisted that 
Miss Brooks’s friends can hardly have recog- 
nized it. We are glad, however, to call at- 
tention again to the book of one who has been 
known mainly by her stories for children. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT 


A bsok of daily readings taken from the ser- 
mons and writings of the late Rev. Cuartes E. 
St. Joun. These selections have been compiled 
with great care by Mrs. St. John, and will prove 
a delightful and absorbing gift for young and old 
This book is now ready for distribution. 

LIVING IN EARNEST 
By CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
Price soc. (by mail 58c.) 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
Address 25 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howr 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominister, Mass. 


THE TRUE COMING OF CHRIST 
A SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. Freeman Crarke, 5 Brim- 
mer Street, Boston, Mass. 


GREETING CARDS 


Send $2.50 and your plate and we will give you 25 choice 
Greeting Cards and cm? with your name plate regis- 
tered thereon and mailed to you anywhere in the United 
States! Our cards are of a quiet, unobtrusive character. 
All engraved and plate printed on Crane’s fine papers— 
Limited edition a assures you of an exclusive 
card—Call, mail or Tel. 3207 Fort Hill—Studio at 30 
Bromfield Street, Boston—Name plates engraved for $1.00 


*-  seE MR. BRETT 


SALVATION BY FAITH. 
_ AND 
SALVATION BY CHARACTER 


Short Leaflet 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) to P. O. M. workers or 
any one interested. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston. 


A CHRISTMAS CIT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 


PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
ADDRESS 


30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


mm 


“Opens fresh doors into delightful thoughts and fancies.” 
‘Among the best essays in the English language.” 


FOR CHRISTMAS  & °K 
TAPER LIGHTS and WORDS TO THE WISE—AND OTHERS 


‘By Exten Burns Suerman. Henry Hout, Publisher 


(Boston Transcript.) 
(San Francisco Chronicle.) 


Force and sweet reasonableness were always 
combined in the pulpit utterances of Horatio 
Stebbins, for many years the minister of the 
Unitarian Church in San Francisco. 

In this tract we have a clear statement of what 
may confidently be believed by the living con- 
cerning the dead. A clear, confident, sympa- 


thetic statement of a great faith. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order as No. 283, not by Title 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Figs 


Che Tome. 
Breakfast Menu. 


Orange, that’s the big, round world; 
Porridge, that’s the land; 
Milk and sugar are the sea, 
L With salt, that is the sand; 
’ Bacon is the work to do; 
Marmalade is play; 
Bread is all the other things, 
And thus I start the day! 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in Youth's Companion. 


The Brownie Houseboy. 


“Tt’s a pity there isn’t a brownie in our 
cellar to drink that,” said mother, as Harold 
rose from the supper table, leaving his glass 
half full of milk. 

“Do brownies like milk, mother?” 

“T have always heard they do,’ said the 
mother. “All the stories about them say 
that, if you’ll put a saucer of milk on the 
cellar floor every night, a brownie will come 
and live there and help to do the housework.” 
[, “Help do the housework!” cried Harold. 
b. “Yes., He'll make the kitchen fire and put 
_on the kettle, and have things cosey and nice 
before it’s time to get breakfast. He has 
to get up very early, because it would not 
do for him to let people see him.” 

“Ts it really true?” asked Harold, his eyes 
13 round with wonder. 

“No, Harold. I wish it were. Then I’d 

ns put this milk in the cellar and get a brownie 
to come and bring in all that wood that father 
cut,” said mother, as she left the room. 

“Maybe there really are brownies,’ thought 
Harold, “‘and mother just thinks there aren’t 
because she never saw one. I believe I’ll put 
this milk in the cellar and see if I can’t catch 
one. Won't mother be surprised if she wakes 
up in the morning and finds the work done 
in the kitchen!” 

So he crept out into the hall and down the 
stairs into the dark cellar. It was a good 
thing he was such a brave boy, or he couldn’t 
have done it. 

It might have been the newness of keeping 
-a secret from his mother, or it might have 
been the excitement of catching a brownie; 
r but something woke Harold the next morning 

- long before his usual time. 
rs He saw the faint daylight through the 
; shutters and heard his mother’s gentle 
breathing, and it seemed strange to be awake 
all by himself. 

“JT wonder if the brownie has come,” he 
thought, and then he slipped out of his little 
bed and into his clothes as well as he could. 
He knew mother would not like him to go 
out of the room undressed. 

It was still so dark in the cellar that he had 
“ to put his finger into the saucer to find out 
whether the brownie had drunk the milk. 


dry. Upstairs flew Harold and into the 
cy kitchen. But disappointment met him there. 
Everything was just as it had been left at 
: night. 
Toh: “The mean old brownie!” thought Harold. 
= “So selfish, drinking the milk and then going 
away without doing his work.’ 
He wouldn’t have any surprise for mother 
after all. Then a quick thought came to 
: him. Suppose he did the brownie’s work 
: himself! She would be dust as surprised to 
find it done. 
4h © rs 
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Yes, it was gone: the saucer was quite. 


He couldn’t light the fire, because mother 


| did not allow him to touch matches, ‘and he 
lstood a moment thinking what he could do. 

Why, bring in the wood, of course! And 
out he hurried, toboggan cap on his head and 
coal bucket in his hand, to begin the job. It 
was surprising how much fun there was in 
carrying in load after load and piling it into 
the wood-box. He had just finished and 
was sweeping up the dirt he had made when 
he heard his mother coming and calling him. 

Harold ran through the outer door into her 
room, pulled off his shoes and jumped into 
bed, clothes and all. ‘ ‘ 

“Ma’am!” he answered, when he was 
safely in. 

“Why, Harold,” said his mother, coming 
back, ‘‘where were you when I got up just 
now? And what are you doing with your 
clothes on?”’ she added in surprise. 

“Mother,” said Harold, ‘‘it’s a secret I’m 
having. Won’t you please let me have it 
for a secret?” 

“T will this time,” said his mother. ‘‘But 
you mustn’t get up so early again. Little 
boys need lots of sleep so they can grow big 
and strong, and they mustn’t get up till 
their mothers tell them to.” 

When they opened the kitchen door, 
Harold watched his mother’s face as she 
caught sight of the wood-box, and laughed 
when he saw how astonished she looked. 

“Who in the world did this?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Harold, did you put milk in the 
cellar and bring a brownie?”’ 

“Ves, ma’am, I did; but he was a horrid, 
greedy brownie. He drank up the milk and 
didn’t do his work either!”’ 

“Then who did all this work?” 

“Oh, a kind of a brownie, but not a real 
one,’ replied Harold. “I ’spect he’ll do 
things for you every day if you don’t look.” 

“Well, that will be nice,’ said his mother, 
“to have a brownie houseboy. Only he 
mustn’t try to do things too early in the 
morning.” 

“‘Maybe that’s the reason brownies are so 
little,’ said Harold. ‘They get. up so early 
that they don’t get enough sleep and stop 
growin’. Mother, do you think it was a 
brownie that drank that milk?” 

“Don’t ask me. Ask another member of 
the family,” replied mother. 

“But there isn’t anybody else ’cept father 
and little sister, and little sister can’t talk.” 
“Neither can the member of the family I 


mean,” said his mother, smiling. 

“Oh, who is it? Please tell me, mother.” 

“Tisten!”’ said his mother. ‘“‘There she 
is now.” ; 

Harold listened. 

“Me-ow,” came a voice at the kitchen 
door. ‘‘Me-ow—me-ow.”’—Annie F. Mac- 
lean, in National Daily Review. i 


Our Friend the Nuthatch. 


We all know about fair-weather friends, 
and some of tis have pained recollections of 
their flitting when hard times-come knocking 
at the door. Therefore, why not say a word 
or two in praise of a foul-weather friend, 
who sticks to us when blizzards are roaring 
and life generally is pretty difficult? 

That friend is the white-breasted nuthatch, 
who comes with friendly confidence to the 
tree outside the window on the coldest and 
dreariest days, and there performs gymnastic 
feats for our entertainment. 

There is no toe severe enough &S chill his 


the crevices “of tin bark. | su 
provender, except when a cola ‘rain falls, } 
and freezes as it falls. That seals his See it 
doors, and it is then the time to reward the = 
nuthatch for his friendship by an beste o> en 
suet. ete 

This bird of the winter, in his gray and ° OF 
white with a touch of black, is nature’s = 
acrobat. Other birds are climbers, and, on 
a pinch, can get down a tree-trunk as wellas 
up it; but they must back down, while the 
nuthatch, when he wants to descend, simply 
turns round and walks down the trunk head- | 
first, thereby setting at defiance a lot of y 
nature’s laws, and striking the human ob- ~ 
server with amazement. 

The nuthatch’s greeting to us is only a 
“Quank! quank!” but-it is a wholesome - 
and never a querulous sound. The nuthatch ~ 
is a bird of cold weather and of warm heart. ie! 
It is the foul-weather friend. —The ae 
Evening Post. »& 


Famous Boys. 


A woman fell off the dock in Italy. She. 
was fat and frightened. No one of the 
crowd of men dared to. jump in after her; 
but a boy struck the water almost as soon as 
she, and managed to keep her up until 2 
stronger arms got hold of her.. Everybody | 
said the boy was very daring, very kind, 
very quick, but also very reckless, for he 
might have been drowned. ‘The boy was 
Garibaldi, and, if you will read his life, you © 
will find these were just his traits all through, : 
—that he was so alert that nobody could tell ~ 
when he would make an attack with his red- ne 
shirted soldiers, so indiscreet sometimes as 
to make his fellow-patriots wish he was in 
Guinea, but also so brave and magnanimous 
that all the world, except tyrants, loved to 
hear and talk about him. = 

A boy. used to crush the flowers to get their 
color, and painted the white side of his 
father’s cottage in Tyrol with all sorts of 
pictures, which the mountaineer gazed at as 
wonderful. He was the great artist Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow who 
amused himself making drawings of his pot — 
and brushes, easel and stool, and said, 
“That boy will beat me some day.” So he . 
did, for he was Michael Angelo. ie 

A German boy was reading a blood-and- , 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of ithe | 
said to himself: ‘‘Now, this will never do. ‘ 
I get too much excited over it, I can’t study a 
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so well after it. So here goes!” And he 
‘| flung the book out into the river. He was fs 
Fichte, the great German phlowe ap 2, 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Naming the Baby. 


you were so afraid it would not ‘suit ‘when | 
the baby grew to be big. 


¥ 4 
I ‘Mother," said little Bessie, at table one; ‘‘No,” said poke, suddenly brightening. — 
: tb} ig noon, “Tm to write something to read in|‘‘I remember now what it is,—it’s an im- 
co) each of these they give a name, school next Friday, but I’ve forgotten what | position.””—Selected. 
one of the three always belonging to some | the teacher called it.” 
deified | personage. The candle that burns} ‘An essay, perhaps,” susnes Bessie’s 
the longest bestows the name upon the baby. | father. bad 
pee eee The children of the Ainus, a people living] ‘‘An oration,’ offered the little _maid’s 
in Northern Japan, do not receive their | high-school brother, teasingly. 
names until they are five years old. It is| “A valedictory,”’ prompted a Senior sister. 


i s the father who then chooses the name by 
aye; te - which the child is afterward to be called. : ; 

The Children’s Mission 

to Children 


< * 
a 
Ver 


_-—-—-—s ‘The Chinese give their boy babies a name 
in addition to their surnames, and they must 
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call themselves by these names until they 


CLUB BAGS. 


s are twenty years old. At that age the father Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
ie wees son a a The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
eax, te gi new name. Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give PROFESSIONAL BAGS 
ya The Chinese care so little for their girl = to ao! children, in = own homes, or in KIT BAGS 

: omes more or less permanent, according to circu stances, 

‘ babies that they do not give them a baby which the Mission finds for them. All children oazetl foe SUIT CASES 
ae name, but just call them Number One, aS in — Pace a the at = ones ; : COAT CASES 
. . pplications solicited from families within oity miles of 

| Number Two, Number Three, Number Four, Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. H AT Cc ASES 


a F and so on, according to their birth. Bequests and Py gael from adults much needed to meet 
e. ae : : constant demands for service. 
In Russia, when a baby is baptized, the  Peestent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

priest shaves the top of the baby’s head in 4 VicEr-PRESENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

____ the form of a cross. The godfather gathers] 4 oo ee aes Se ELIOE 

‘we the soft downy hair together and mixes it | Drrectors: Mrs. Clara Aa Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
with drippings from a candle into a tiny ball. Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

~ This is dropped in the baptismal font, and 


Leather Goods and Umbrellas in the 
wholesale district at near 
wholesale prices 


Wardrobe Trunks, $15.00 to $75.00 
CUMMINGS TRUNK FACTORY 


George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. ‘Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 


if it sinks, the parents believe the baby will ve ER B. FELD, Gorman ge eaRy, 653-659 Atlantic Ave., near Essex St. 
= die within a year; if it floats, every one is 270 yoo Street, Boston, Mass. 
____ happy.—Union Gospel News. = 
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rs Five Dollars = 
aie =" The Best Gifts are useful Gifts = WE SUGGEST TH AT 
| = —those pnaes with Meme. an = 
RL = expression of the artistic discrimina~ = : ; 
oo =” ‘tion of the giver. = If you wish things that are 
Of _such Gifts we have an almost = always good and wholesome — 
' = endless variety in our Furnishing 
ee eo petiment,.. We suggest: If you wish to get the Christmas 


Gloves for Dress, Street, Motor, 
$1. 50 to $10 


supplies for the table at a 


Neckwear, fine Scarfs in newest ) age 9-0 
effects Pa 8 50c to $4 fair price 
f : , 
separ, St, roa ary ie $13 If you wish to send a Christmas 
Handkerchiefs in pure Linen and Box to some needy family — 
Ue STL Seat aaa a 25c to $2 i 
Leather Goods, Toilet Cases, Collar If you wi ah ta nelect trom 


Bags, Bill Folds, Key Pockets, 


Dress Shirt Cases. According to a stock which comprises every 


3 ee ee oe $1 to $10 
i ie leone CHRISTMAS REQUISITE—go to 
House Coats........... $6 to $25 

_ Bath: OS ana $5 to $15 
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(One block down from Washington Street) 
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Dedication of the New Meeting-house, 
Brookline (Boston), Mass. 


Quietly, rapidly, a new and conspicuous 
landmark has appeared on Beacon Street as 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, is approached 
from Boston. It is the white cupola and 
golden dome of the new meeting-house just 
erected by the Second Unitarian Society. 


This new edifice is an example of the most. 


vigorous type of brick Colonial architecture. 
The old-fashioned red brick contrasts pleas- 
antly with the Ionic colonnade of the stately 
portico, and the broad flight of steps affords 
a generous approach to the three doors by 
which one enters a triple vestibule. 
, Passing into the auditorium, one is re- 
minded by the encircling gallery and straight, 
white, high-backed pews of the New England 
churches of the Revolutionary period. The 
architect, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, 
has not, however, confined himself to the 
prim models of this locality, but has allowed 
latitude to his imagination, particularly at 
the chancel end of the church, and beautified 
the interior by suggestions taken from Eng- 
lish examples and from early churches built 
in the southern sections of our own country. 
The chancel steps are of white marble and 
the floor of black and white mosaic tiles. 
In the centre of the chancel rises an exquisite 
veined marble baptismal font. On the left 
is the reading-desk, the former pulpit of 
Boston’s well-known preacher, Minot J. 
Savage. On this same side, hidden by a 
screen of harmonious design, is the organ; 
and in front, the stalls for the quartet choir. 
On the opposite side of the chancel is the 
high hour-glass pulpit with its suspended 
sounding-board. Above the minister’s room 
is the gallery for the chorus, the casement 
sashes with crimson curtains adding a bright 
note of color. The high Palladian window 
in the rear chancel wall is concealed by red 
velvet curtains. The carpet and the cush- 
ions of the pews are also red, and the electric 
lighting in the form of old-fashioned New 
England lamps adds greatly to the ornamen- 
tation. The walls are a soft, warm gray. 


| | These one an 


The ‘flood of sunlight is pleasantly tempered 
by the écru draperies at the windows. 

Under the main auditorium there is a 
large, well-lighted assembly room, a well- 
appointed kitchen, ample toilet rooms, ete. 
A subway leads to the parish house, built 
some years ago, which will be used mainly 
for social purposes. 

Two charming Georgian doorways with 
well-designed white woodwork and slender 
iron railings decorate the Sewall Avenue 
side. One of these entrances leads to the 
minister’s room and the other opens directly 
into the main auditorium. ‘Through these 
numerous doorways the building can be 
filled and emptied with rapidity. 

On Sunday, December 10, the morning 
exercises of dedication were opened by an ad- 
dress on the “‘History and the Hope of 
Unitarianism,” given by the first minister of 
the Society, Rev. Edward D. Towle. He 
brought out clearly the present need for a 
simple religion that can be easily understood 
by all sorts and conditions of men. God is 
revealing himself not less but more to this 
age. It is the hope of Unitarianism that it 
can interpret this revelation. Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield, the second minister of the So- 
ciety, spoke on “ Unitarian Ideals.’”’ Liberty, 
toleration, spirituality, were especially em- 
phasized. A very noble liturgy of -dedica- 
tion was then recited by the large congrega- 
tion in connection with Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, the present minister; and the prayer 
of dedication was read by Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son, minister of the First Parish, Brookline. 
The offering which followed was generous, 
although no especial effort was made in the 
way of an appeal. Rev. Louis C. Cornish as 
the representative of the American Unitarian 
Association brought the fellowship greet- 
ings. ‘‘Our churches, though not numer- 
ous,” he said, “embrace a wide area. I link 
you to Brazil, to the Unitarians of Hungary, 
whose country, without their desire, is a 
battlefield. I connect you with our English 
brethren and with our Australian brethren 
and with our Hindu brothers of whom 


| you God-speed.” 


any 


A quaint Puritan service was held in t eat 
evening. A large chorus assisted by an 
orchestra of such musical instruments as * 
were used two hundred years ago in New - bo 
England rendered fuguing tunes, psalms, and a . 
the old-fashioned hymns. The ancient flavor 
was heightened by the gowns worn by the 
ministers of the First Church of Plymouth, 
First Church, Salem, and First Church, — 
Boston, and by the subjects chosen. Mr. © 
Whitney told of ‘““Our Indebtedness to the 
Pilgrim Fathers.”” Mr. Johnson of Salem 
brought out strongly the human qualities of | 
the Puritans. ‘‘They were far from being 
saints,” he said, “yet they laid the founda- 
tion of the Puritan Commonwealth which 
has been the basis for what is now the United 
States.” Mr. Park showed clearly what were 
the real Puritan he coef needed se 
to-day. <n 

The Monday night, Rea Mie under thee "3 
auspices of the Men’s Club was addressed 
by Hon. Samuel L. Powers and Hon. J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge. They spoke with eloquent — 
earnestness on the “Vision for America.” ; 
On Tuesday afternoon the meeting-house 
was again crowded with the women of The 
Alliance. Miss Blair and Mrs. Atherton 
were the speakers. The Rally service of : 
the Young People’s Religious Union and da 
Sunday-school on Thursday night brought — 
to a conclusion a significant and successful 
series of meetings which have awakened 
widespread interest in Boston and Brookline. 
The Second Unitarian Society is among our | 4 
young organizations. Practically starting in 8 
the autumn of 1897, it was hampered in ~ f 
growth by the need of a building. For a 
time the congregation worshipped in Sears 
Chapel, Longwood; then at the parish house 
in Brookline, again in Sears Chapel. until 
further occupancy was refused. Only by 
heroic and continuous effort have the people — 
been enabled to build their present beautiful =— 
building, and hence they are entitled to the 
congratulations of the whole denomination. 


Liberal Evangelism. 


Liberal evangelism has emphasized the © 
spiritual aspect of the liberal faith rather 
than the theological, and has endeavored to 
reach men by persuasion rather than to con- 
vince them at the end of a logical argument. | 
It does not, however, surrender the intellectual : 
vigor and rational clearness of our faith, © ; 
and is ready when opportunity presents itself es ¥ 
to maintain the lucidity and the truth of © cr 
liberal theology. <9. : 

During the present month throughout New 
England there is a widespread declaration 
of the principles of the liberal faith. Boston — 
newspapers are saturated with the repor 
of revival meetings,. in which — Orthodox 
churches are co-operating. The theology is 
reactionary, and the liberal faith as hel 
only by Unitarians, Universalists, and | 
Orthodox, but all progressive people, 
been _ severely _ attacked. Officers a 


Rabindranath saaee isa brtiene samele Wi 


it N ‘Paglatid’ are akg" up these sub- 
at Se Eyects,* preaching simultaneously upon them. 
“| Naturally” the ne of argument followed by 


of him. He offe 


“no eM theclogieal nastrieHons, "but the reports 
of many of these sermons show a great 
"spiritual unanimity and an interesting variety 
in the manner of approach. This is prob- 
ably the most extensive piece of co-operative 
work that our ministers have done in a long 

_ time in the proclamation of our theology, 

and the results will be watched with interest. 
_ The following extracts from recent sermons 

¥s are representative :— 

At the First Congregational igbéiety (Uni- 
tarian), Littleton, Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield 
said, ‘‘Our liberal religion rejects the devil 
entirely; it does not believe in him at all. 

_ Having awakened from the awful nightmare 
of the race when such beliefs were held and 
having come to clear insight, we have made 

: away with that scheme of salvation that re- 

ss qutires a devil to make it work; and in the 

freedom of the liberal faith we find joy: and 
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forward movement toward a larger com- 
prehension of God’s eternal purpose.” 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend of Nashua, N.H., 
asserts clearly that man, with his thinking 
mind, his free will, and his aspiring soul, has 
but just begun his career. He has attained 
self-consciousness and a consciousness of the 
Self that is higher than himself. He has 
dared to dream and plan about his own im- 
mortality. This is his badge of divinity and 
the pledge of his everlasting future. 

Rev. Henry W. Pinkham of Melrose 
agreed with the orthodox that fear of the 
dreadful consequences of wrong-doing is 
wholesome, but it is hell on earth that should 
be dreaded, not a mythical place of torment 
after death; and hell cannot be escaped by 
the acceptance of a certain theory about 
Jesus, but only by Jesus’ spirit of love. 
Modern preachers of the atrocious doctrine 
of hell show by the levity of their treatment 
that they do not really believe it. A ref- 
erence to the flames of hell hereafter evokes 
a laugh from almost any audience, in a church 
or elsewhere; but there is a present hell whose 
reality no one doubts. The flames of hate 
are destroying civilization. Dante pictured 
nothing more horrible than the experiences 
of multitudes of men, women, and children 
in the war-ravaged countries. This is no 
time to talk or preach about an imaginary 
hell in the future life. 

Rev. Earl C. Davis, Pittsfield, asked 
earnestly, ‘Is the Universe we live in a Uni- 
verse of Integrity?”’ ‘That is the essence of 
the differences between the various orthodox 
interpretations of religion and the religion 
of modern thought. According to the old 
ideas, the apparent values—sincerity, in- 
tegrity, moral endeavor—have no standing 
in the eyes of the Universe. The construc- 
tive effort of modern religion is to reveal to the 
fear-stricken world of to-day that its mission 
is not to escape from the consequences of its 
sin, but to overcome the evil by a sound, 
persistent expression of co-operative good- 
will. 


- warmth and gladness and a heart of heroic 
cheer. ” / 
In the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
_ Augustus P. Reccord preached from the text, 
“Have we not all one father?” “Few in- 
telligent men,” he said, “question the ex- 
_ istence of God. They believe in him because 
they see him manifest on every hand. What 
they doubt is not his existence, but his 
_fatherliness. T'wo things have made this faith 
needlessly difficult. One is the persistence 
of the old theology, and a second is the en- 
largement of our conception of the universe. 
- The fatherhood of God depends not upon the 
magnitude of his world, but upon his rela- 
___ tions to his creatures.” 
Sac - - Rey. Harry Lutz, Channing Church, New- 
. ‘ton, said: “Believing God to be. infinitely 
= more than we can define, we attribute to him 
se _-  ageneralization of the highest personal quali- 
ties and ideals we know. ‘The highest and 
noblest conception of human thought and 
’ ideal is, not that of chief or king or emperor, 
2 _ but of parent; and we believe in the Parent- 
_ _. hood of God.” 
Rey. Marion Franklin Ham is pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Reading. He 
showed his people how sin is a “missing of 
By ye the mark” and results in spiritual suffering 
and death. Salvation from sin and its con- 
ee ‘sequences results from doing the will of God. 
oo ‘We are saved by obedience to divine law, 
and Jesus becomes our Saviour as he leads 
us by his precepts and his example into the 
_ attitude of implicit obedience to the will of 
God. - In other words, he saves us only as 
a are willing to save ourselves by living 
a nd of life that he lived. 
pavaltes A. wise of shyeagee tt de- 


Christmas Waits in Boston. 


All who enjoy seeing the lighted windows 
and hearing the bright carollings on Christ- 
mas Eve may not know that Edward Everett 
| Hale is closely held in remembrance by many 
who participate in this beautiful service. 
His “Christmas Waits in Boston” was pub- 
lished long before the carollings on Beacon 
Hill rang out on the frosty air. Boston was 
then a smaller city and the personal touch 
was easier to give, as the young carollers in 
Dr. Hale’s story went from house to house 
among the sad and lonely and left their songs 
and their cheer. This story from real life 
so impressed the Disciples Guild of the 
| Church of the Disciples that the question 
came, “Why not continue this beautiful 
| custom which Dr. Hale so much enjoyed?” 


? 


an: but it is profoundly’ Thus ‘Bégtat, ten’ of more yates ago, “that 
problem of his spiritual happy plan of Christmas Eve carollings at 
e savage naturally thought of|12 Chestnut Street and elsewhere that has 
| God as an infinite Savage, and he was afraid | become a part of the Christmas celebration 
sacrifices and flattery to | of the Disciples Guild. This year the Guild 
win favor and appease wrath. It has taken | has accepted an invitation from the Wink- 
long ages for intelligent people to get rid of |ley Guild, through Rev. Christopher R. 
this Religion of the Great Fear, but now that | Eliot, to join in its candlelight service on 
it is largely outgrown there has succeeded to} Christmas Eve and then to go forth on its 
the Great Fear an equally great indifference. | carollings. All this has come because our 
Unitarians believe that the cure for this is| own Dr. Hale preached the glad tidings in 
not in reversion to the old theology, but in a| those ‘Christmas Waits” of long ago. 
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Penitential Hymn. 
(For a WorLD IN ARMs.) 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


O God of field and city, 
O Lord of shore and sea, 
Behold us, in thy pity, 
Lift naked hands to thee. 
Our swords and spears are shattered, 
Our walls of stone down thrust, 
Our reeking altars scattered 
And trodden in the dust. 


O God of law unbroken, 
O Lord of justice done, 
Thine awful word is spoken 
From sun to flaming sun— 
We hate, and we are hated, 
We slay, and lo, are slain, 
We feed, and still unsated 
We hunt our prey again. 


O God of mercy tender, 
O Lord of love most free, 
Forgive, as we surrender 
Our wayward wills to thee. 
Absolve our fell allegiance 
To captain and to king; 
Receive in full obedience, 
The chastened hearts we bring. 
—In The Survey. 


Rev. William M. Gilbert. 


It seemed that every class, if there be such 
distinction in Vineland, united to pay a last 
tribute of respect to the late Rev. William M. 
Gilbert, whose funeral was held from the 
First Unitarian Church, one which he had 
presided over for nearly thirty years. The 
edifice was filled, and the services were most 
impressive. Practically every church in 
Vineland was represented by its pastor and 
other members. The members of the local 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union as- 
sembled at the Congregational Church of the 
Pilgrims and marched to the other church in 
a body. 

Rey. Edmund Henry Reeman of Trenton 
conducted the service and preached the ser- 
mon. ‘The address was scholarly and elo- 
quent. He said in part:— 

“We pay our last tribute of love and re- 
spect to a man of rare and fragrant sweetness 
of life. For practically thirty years William 
MecFaul Gilbert has lived and labored here, 
winning by his gentle manners and gracious 
spirit a large place in the hearts not only of 
his parish but the community at large. To 
have served a single parish for thirty years 
in these days is a sufficient evidence of a 
man’s greatness—to have served it with such 
conspicuous success in the face of difficul- 
ties, and to have retained the undiminished 
loyalty of all its membership and won in ad- 
dition the love and respect of an important 
community, is a rare achievement. 


4 


' from you in quietness and peace. 


“It is a fitting thing also that he who came 


here quietly with a simple purity of purpose 


to do the work of God should pass quietly 
This man 


preached a religion which is the easiest in the 


world to understand, but the hardest in all 


the world to practise—a religion of simple 
love to God and love to man—a religion that 
makes character the most fundamental part 
of faith. It is upon such works as his, simple, 
unaffected, and seeking not the fame of 
throngs, that the foundations of America as 
the great hope of democracy are built. 
““Modesty and graciousness were perhaps 
the outstanding traits of his nature,—quali- 
ties that added to the effectiveness of his 
splendid service. In the name of the Fel- 
lowship of Unitarian Ministers I pay tribute 
to the love and respect in which William 
Gilbert was held by all his colleagues and 
fellow-workers. He was a loved and es- 


_teemed minister of the Joseph Priestley Con- 


ference, and a man of rare quality and merit, 
whom his brethren rejoiced to know and 
work with.” 


An Appeal for Christmas Gifts. 


The late Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
founder of the Tuskegee Institute, year by 
year appealed to generous friends for Christ- 
mas remembrances of one kind and another 
to be distributed through him to the colored 
children of the South, who, without such 
Christmas remembrances, would have nothing 
to remind them of the Christmas season. 
Floods, the boll weevil, and industrial con- 
ditions generally among the Negro farming 
classes have brought about a rather de- 
pressing state of affairs. Many people are 
in actual distress and want, while in hun- 
dreds and thousands of homes there will be 
little to indicate that Christmas is a time of 
joy and blessing. Anything whatsoever, no 
matter how inexpensive, will brighten a situa- 
tion otherwise largely unrelieved by any 
cheering ray. 

I shall be glad to serve as did Dr. Washing- 
ton; that is, to act as the intermediary 
through whom the public may transmit 
their gifts to these children, and to take pains 
to see that they reach those who are worthy, 
distributing them over as wide a section of 


the South as possible, through Tuskegee 


off-shoot schools, graduates, former students, 
Jeanes Fund workers, etc. 
R. R. Moron, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


The International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


One of the most interesting and useful of 
the reconciling and reconstructive agencies 
in the field of international religion and good- 
will is the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. ‘This society was formed 
in connection with the sessions of our Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, held 
in various European cities, as well as in 
Boston, during the past sixteen years. A 
place was found for it in our programmes, and 
its meetings have been increasingly attrac- 
tive and profitable. Never large in numbers, 


_and feeling its way cautiously into service and 


usefulness, the great war brought it a unique 


. 
- 


pees ey me oe its, reconciling and | 
By acting as an inter- 


helpful activities. 
mediary between persons of different nation- 
alities whom the sudden outbreak of the war 
left stranded or interned in hostile com- 
munities, cut off from intercourse with 
their friends, without means or cownsel or 
sympathy, this Union of Liberal Christian 
Women was able to be of great service. 
Without entering into a chronicle of its 
unremitted and large-hearted activities, it is 
sufficient to say that English, Dutch, French, 
and German women have known the blessing 
of this ministration, and that by it a more 
generous and kindly spirit has been cherished 
among them. Prominent in this work have 
been Miss Helen Brooke Herford of London, 
the devoted secretary of the Union, Miss 
D. Van Eck of Oegstgeest (Leiden), Holland, 
and Miss Carola Barth of Frankfort, Ger- 
many. 

Two recent letters received from these 
excellent women will be of interest to the 
readers of the Christian Register. 

Miss Herford, who so admirably main- 
tains the traditions of her family for service 
to our liberal Christian cause at home and 
abroad, in transmitting them speaks of the 
increasing war work of the Union, and that 
she will be pleased to send its last annual 
report to any who may be interested in it. 
Her address is, care of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, London. 

Miss Van Eck, a prominent member of the 
liberal wing of the National Church in Hol- 
land, and active in Postal Mission and Sun- 
day-school work, writes: ‘‘I am glad that 
through our Women’s Union we are creating 
so strong a tie in these times. In happier 
days we shall also find our work. Not long 
since Fraulein Carola Barth was here in 
Holland to attend our Sunday-school Con- 
vention. She gave us an address which 
moved all hearts, because it showed us how 
the war has influenced and changed the relig- 
ious teaching of children. What she said 
could as well have been spoken in London or 
in Paris. ‘To illustrate, she gave us a lesson 
on Prayer which she had prepared for her 
Sunday classes in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The entire address was in itself an interna- 
tional prayer, eternally true and beautiful. 
When the International Congress once more 
resumes its sessions,-our Union of Liberal 
Christian Women hopes for a modest place 
on its programme.” 

Miss Barth is the president of the Religious 
Education Society of Germany, a doctor of 
philosophy, and the first woman ever licensed 
to preach in that country. She writes in 
excellent English: ‘‘My Christian Greeting 
must again be sent in a time when the reign 
of peace and love seems as far off as ever. 
Nevertheless the hope and prayer for a better 
future must not cease. 
est, dawn must benear. Thisisa very ancient 
saying, but we learn to appreciate it anew in 
these days. Our German Union for Relig- 
ious Education is adapting its work to the 
problems of war-time.’ (Miss Barth and 
her associates made a strong protest a year 
or more ago against the cultivation of inter- 
national hate in the hearts, homes, and 
schools of her own country.) ‘‘In July we 
held a well-attended meeting of our Associa- 
tion to consider the influence the war is hav- 
ing on our youth. We are planning a col- 


lection of true stories from the war which we |, 


| gress? 


When night is dark-. 


on 
priest - caer “oe sera 
heroism, etc. 

“Shall we ever have again the Singusmossing 

meeting once more at the International. Con- 
I hope it with all my heart. It will | 
be a reassuring sign that our faith is to con- 
quer all at last, and win the victory over all 
narrow .feelings which lead people astray 


’ 
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now, and excite them to Passions which we 


hope are only temporary.” 

When the war shall be ended, we shall be 
amazed to see how speedily and how gener- 
ally the reconciling and reconstructive forces 
in man’s soul and in civilized society will 
exert their healing and restorative influence. 


To contribute to this result will be the rare — 


privilege and opportunity of our interna- 
tional agencies. May we be prepared for 
this divine mission of reconciliation and 
peace! 


The Alliance. 


. 


The regular meeting of the executive 


board was held Dec. 8, 1916, Miss Bancroft 
presiding. ‘Thirty-one members were present 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Davis told of the satisfactory Alli- 
ance meeting held in Washington, D.C., in 
November, in connection with the Middle 
States Conference. Workers from widely 
separated branches from Montreal to Wash- 
ington spoke of their plans and efforts, while 
Mrs. Lory of Fort Collins; a welcome visitor, 
spoke for Colorado. 

Miss Bancroft has addressed the past 
month branches and neighborhood gather- 
ings in New York and New England and met 
with a group of presidents and secretaries 
called together by their directors. This 
proved to be a helpful occasion for questions 
and discussion. 

The board voted to send greetings to the 
affiliated societies of the international Union 
of Liberal Christian Women and to the over- 
seas branches of the British League, which, 
in addition to performing the extra duties at 
home imposed by present conditions, are 
lending a helping hand to the League. Mrs. 
W. L. Voigt of New York was nominated a 


member of the international committee to_ 


assist in its work of war relief. 


The college centres committee reported — 


the recent visit of Rev. A. M. Rihbany to 
Northampton, Mass., made possible by the 
co-operation of the Association and New 
England Associate Alliance. 
church was well filled by a congregation 
that included many college girls. 


The Unitarian ~ 


The Junior Fellowship committee-recom= J 


mended that a joint committee be appointed 
from The Alliance and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, with Rev. Frederick M. 


Eliot as chairman, to compile a prayer-book af 


for young people along the lines suggested 
by him in a letter previously read to thi 
board. It was voted to adopt the recom 


mendation, Mrs. Vie to TrErreRie The i. 


recommendation as to publication. 

Letters from Mrs. Peterson, Mr. Rob 
and Mr. Zastrow gave graphic 
the busy life led in the Southern Ci 
In North Carolina the Fa : 
and the Harvest — 


_ 


tr. Robinson is rejoic:| ; 


sublic library for 
‘he congregations 
and he writes ope never was the 
f ypportunity greater for the presentation of 
* __ the liberal faith. In Florida Mr. Zastrow has 
Te started two school libraries and formed read- 
ing clubs. He is distributing tracts and has 
a novel means of advertising his message in a 
blotter he has had prepared for the purpose. 
_ The name of Mrs. J. J. Louson of Mon- 
_treal was presented for the office of vice- 
president for Canada, to succeed Mrs. Loud. 
_ Mrs. Wm. L. Sullivan of New York was 
nominated a member of the central Post- 
—s Office Mission committee to ~succeed Mrs. 
Meakin of Brooklyn. 
_ A new branch was reported, the Unitarian 
Ladies’ Society of West Upton, Mass., hay- 
, ing voted to join The Alliance. 
— The name of Mrs. Josephine M. Barnard, 
‘< Westford, Mass., has been placed In memo- 
riam, and that of Mrs. Minot J. Savage has 
_ been so placed through a gift from Unity 
mace Circle; Boston: 
, It was reported that there would be no 
i New Year’s reception this year at the Uni- 
: tarian building in Boston. 
ry Reports from the Southern States sounded 
4 a hopeful note. The Post-office Mission 
‘| plays an important part in branch work 
> here: the Christian Register and Advance are 
>” placed in public libraries, tracts are circu- 
————_ ated in hotels and railroad stations and in 
a ‘rest rooms of department stores through 
racks kept for this, and many are distributed 
. by mail. Increased numbers were reported. 
= Oklahoma rejoices in a church home of its 
lag own. San Antonio is working for the church 


Ud it hopes to have. 

aioe ‘The story of the Rocky Mountain branches, 
y __—-while not complete, told of good beginnings 
~~ for the new year. 

. The next meeting will be held Jan. 12, 
ars 1917, in Baltimore, Md., when reports are 
--—s due from the Middle States and Canada. 
7s The business session at 10 a.M. will be fol- 
kel lowed by an open conference at 2 P.M. . 

~~ e 

 Qnitarian Cemperance Society. 
‘ How the Temperance Question Fared 
¥ at the Last Election. 

a) 

i s COMPILED BY EDGAR SWAN WIERS. 


ase) 
eS. 


The year 1916 has been a notable one for 
the temperance cause throughout the land. 
On the first day of the year seven States 
went dry, —Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Idaho, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Washington,— 
i. and on November 1 Virginia’s prohibition law 
went into effect. A number of the States 
voted on the question of prohibition at the 
+ November election. Michigan, Nebraska, 
- South Dakota, and Montana voted for pro- 
hibition by majorities of 70,000, 30,000, 
a "12,000, and 20,000, thereby closing 5,962 
b. . saloons, 114 breweries, and r distillery. Utah, 
; a, ee Nene and New Mexico elected 
and legislatures pledged to pro- 
territory voted for pro- 
a majority, carrying every 
pore town except one where there 
“ tie vote. Arkansas defeated over- 
prohibition 5 aT Idaho, 


a) 


_ after trying prohibition 

adopted a “bone-dry”’ 
amendment, Safing it unlawful to import 
liquors for beverage purposes. Oregon adopt- 
ed a like “‘bone-dry’’ amendment and de- 
feated an amendment permitting the manu- 
facture and sale of beer. Colorado defeated 
an amendment declaring beer to be a non- 
intoxicant. The city of Denver, which had 
voted 9,000 majority against prohibition, 
voted 16,000 against this pro-beer amend- 
ment. Washington defeated four amend- 
ments intended to weaken the prohibition 
law by about 100,000 majority. The cities 
of Denver, Col., Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
Spokane, and Tacoma, Wash., which in 1914 
had voted against prohibition, voted by large 
majorities against all pro-liquor measures. 
California defeated the dry amendments, but 
outside of San Francisco carried the Number 
2 anti-saloon amendment by 30,000 majority. 
The grape-growing districts voted dry by a 
large majority. Missouri defeated the dry 
amendment, but outside St. Louis the State 
voted dry by over 14,000 majority, a gain of 
over 100,000 votes. Even Kansas City, 
which previously went wet by three to one, 
this year gave nearly 1,000 majority to pro- 
hibition. 

Seven years ago there were only nine pro- 
hibition States and a year ago sixteen. Now 
half the States of the Union have outlawed 
liquor, the twenty-fifth State has declared 
itself for the same action, and in many more 
the traffic is tolerated in only a few centres of 
population. 

A number of the strange results of the elec- 
tion may perhaps be explained by the liquor 
issue. Utah, one of the lone two Republican 
States in 1912, amazed everybody by turning 
Democratic this year. This was a repudia- 
tion of the reactionary Smoot leadership, 
but also due to anti-liquor sentiment. The 
legislature a year ago passed a prohibition 
law, but the Republican governor vetoed it. 
This year the Democratic candidate made his 
campaign on a pledge to sign the law if it 
were re-enacted. Minnesota, where a re- 
count was necessary to decide the presi- 
dential result, elected by 50,000 plurality a 
Republican governor who campaigned as an 
advocate of state-wide prohibition. In Illi- 
nois the Democratic patty and Goy. Dunn 
declared against local option. Lowden, the 
Republican candidate, pledged himself to a 
county local option law and was elected. In 
Indiana, the two seats in the United States 
Senate were decided. by the prohibition issue. 
The two Republican candidates, Harry S. 
New and James Watson, went before the 
voters pledged to the support of national 
prohibition, while Senators Kern and Taggert, 
both powerful Democratic leaders, were 
known for their pro-liquor activities, and the 
Republicans elected a dry governor, two 
candidates for United States Senate, and 
five members of congress, to succeed a solidly 
wet delegation. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The Department of Religious Education 
publishes in your issue of December 7 an 
excellent and useful list of Christmas carols. 
I miss among the song-books given by name 
as containing the music and words of these 
carols the latest and perhaps completest of 


|them all, ‘‘Heart and Voice,” published by 


the Geo. H. Ellis Co, ‘and now in use in 


aed 


many of our liberal Christian schools. The 
recent collection of Christmas Services and 
Carols issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society contains several songs taken from 
“Heart and Voice” by permission of its author 
and publisher. It can, therefore, be only an 
unintentional omission, but it seems worth 
while to correct it. ‘ ; 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


-~ 
4 
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Newton, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School, 


XS 

* 
The students of the School and the students 4 
and teachers of surrounding schools who r 5 
heard the lectures given by Mrs. Troward H. a  , 
Marshall during the first week in November wy 
enjoyed a great privilege. Disclaiming in ~ tae 


the beginning any attempt at dogmatism, 
Mrs. Marshall pointed out two chief methods eC 
of teaching and showed how and why they 
should be used. 

The method of indirection is the natural 
method, especially with young children, 
since they are particularly suggestible. 
Truth or gratitude or reverence are taught > 
indirectly, and time is required for growth, 
patience in continued teaching, and wisdom 
in directing the individuals of a group. 

“The Socratic method,” which was dis- 
cussed in the second lecture, is named for 
the teacher who spent his life seeking truth, 

Our privilege as his followers makes us adopt 

both his spirit and method. Stimulating 
questions for even very little children are very 
necessary if we would train pupils to think 

out principles that shall later guide to right ; 
living. Only he who can think out his belief Vé 
himself has a right to it, and the liberal x 
faith, while marked by simplicity requires 4 
deep thought. Especial emphasis was ? 
placed on teaching the prayer life, reverence, : 
gratitude, and love of truth, which is thé 
supreme ideal. 

In the two succeeding lectures much 
valuable suggestion was given to classes of 
young people whose life problems are not 
always understood. Breadth of view, in- 
sight, a sense of humor, being young and a 
learner with pupils, and living a social life 
with them are all necessary to successful = 
teaching of such classes. The business of 
religious education and of all education is 
teaching people how to live. In this the 
home is the greatest-educator. Since we do 
not live in pupils’ homes, the social hour 
becomes imperative even if all are too busy 
for much time so spent. 

We do not train children or young people 
by simply telling stories or entertaining. 
They must be led to talk and to think. 

To implant in the minds of young people 
the idea that they are being educated by ‘a 
the State not for a few years’ happiness, but 
to get ready to do a big work for which 
society needs them, is better than to do too 
many concrete things. 

Absolute moral problems must be handled Pi 
deftly, not in a dry or preachy way, but in 3 
connection with some definite subject of 
which definite knowledge is required at the end 
of the year. The moral problems come up as 
aside issue. The big principle that one may 
not do what will cause harm if all should do 
a certain thing must be learned and applied 
in big questions and in everyday life. ‘ 

In the class on Saturday morning, 25th, 
there was' a discussion of some of the 


~~. 


jp 


problems high may come up in 1 classes of 
young people. Copies of services and of the 
curriculum used in the Rochester school of 
religious education were distributed, a 
package having been forwarded for the pur- 
pose. 


‘ Department of Religious 
Education. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 
The Union School of Religion. 


The Union School of Religion, in New 
York City, is working out in a practical way 
some of the problems of religious education. 
For this great task itis admirably equipped. 
First of all, the school is magnificently 
housed. There are stately buildings, 
mirable class-rooms, and a rich, Gothic 
chapel, with a fine pipe-organ. Then, the 
governing staff is composed wholly of pro- 
fessors in the Union Theological Seminary, 
all of whom are specialists in religious edu- 
cation. The superintendent of the school 
is Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, author of valuable 
books on children’s worship, whose lectures 
on the psychology of religion at our Mead- 
ville and Shoals Institutes were so highly 
appreciated. ‘There is a full staff of trained 
teachers, all of whom receive salaries. The 
school charges a nominal tuition, limits its 
enrolment to the comfortable seating capacity 
of its class-rooms, and always has a waiting- 
list. 

It may be objected at once that these are 
not average conditions, and that the results 
obtained are not typical of what other schools, 
less well equipped, can be expected to reach. 
This is true; and Dr. Hartshorne is insistent 
that his school shall not be called, or even 
regarded, as a ‘‘model”’ school. It is a 
school of methods, an experiment station; 
and all Sunday-school workers should be as 
glad that there is such a school as amateur 
astronomers are that there are observatories 
equipped with the finest and most costly in- 
struments. 

Over against their fine equipment is a 
disadvantage which Dr. Hartshorne regards 
as offsetting their advantages. It is that 
the Union School of Religion is not associated 
with any church. They meet in the apart- 
ments of the Union Theological Seminary 
and draw their pupils from fifteen different 
religious denominations. While the school 
works in close sympathy with all these 
churches, there is a lack of common church 
work and interest and of a unifying and 
spiritualizing church influence. Obviously, 
therefore, such a school must be largely a 
laboratory in which to work out definite 
problems, in the hope that principles will be 
discovered or tested and methods evolved 
that will be of use to other Sunday-schools. 

In their own words, “‘the aim is to demon- 
strate and to discover efficient methods in 
religious education, and in so doing to make 
a vital contribution to the religious growth 
of some of the children of the community; to 
assist in the training of Sunday-school 
workers; and to accumulate a body of ex- 
perience that shall be at the disposal of other 
schools. To this end the school employs 
both modern knowledge and the methods of 
teaching that are approved by the best edu- 
cational practice.” 

With an average attendance of 129 pupils 


ad- |. 


staff of 24 persons, of whom 18 are teachers. | 
Over these is the governing committee, com- 
prising five members of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary and four from the 
faculty of the Teachers College of Columbia 
University. The pupils are graded as in the 
day schools. The course of study is, of 
course, carefully and scientifically graded. 
Class-room conditions are carefully con- 
sidered. Chairs, for example, instead of 
being all of the adult size, as in some schools, 
or of two sizes, adult and kindergarten, as in 
most schools, are of six different heights, in- 
suring comfort to pupils of every age. Black- 
boards, wall and relief maps, sand tables, 
stereoscopes and stereographs, and the rich 
collections of the Seminary Museum are at 
their disposal. With all, the aim is not to 
see how much apparatus can be used, but 
how efficient teaching can be achieved. 

Much attention is given to the problem of 
children’s worship, in the study of which Dr. 
Hartshorne is recognized as a leader who 
speaks with authority. His books on the 
subject are not only the best, they are prac- 
tically the only ones that Sunday-school 
workers can use to advantage. In the 
Union School the pupils of high-school age 
and over meet for worship with those younger 
only once a month. It is an inspiring sight 
on any day, and especially on a day on which 
the entire school is together, to witness and 
take part in this worship. The procession 
is formed in the corridors of the school build- 
ing and marches through a long corridor to 
the chapel, the principal, assistant principal, 
and the vested choir leading. The pro- 
cessional hymn in the stately house of wor- 
ship is impressive, and Dr. Hartshorne is ad- 
mirably skilful in conducting the entire ser- 
vice. 

A very large number of people visit the 
school, and all who do so are well repaid. 
Visitors are heartily welcomed, but are re- 
quired to conform to rigid rules, so as not to 
disturb the classes. Not all the methods 
used at Union can be copied by other schools. 
But any one visiting there will be inspired 
by the splendid conduct of religious educa- 
tion there shown-and will gain new ideas as 
to the meaning, value, and methods of Sun- 
day-school work. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 
The Boston Federation. 


The Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions held its first meeting for the 
season 1916-17 on Sunday, November 26, 
at the First Parish in Quincy, Mass., with a 
business meeting at four o’clock and a social 
hour with supper served through the hospi- 
tality of the Quincy Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, the Wollaston Young People’s 
Religious Union, and the Jenks Union of 
Canton. 

Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson welcomed the 
young people to the old church, calling at- 
tention to its many historic associations, 
particularly to the tombs of John Adams and 
his wife, Abigail, and of John Quincy Adams 
and his wife. These were later visited by 
the young people. 

Special features of the business meeting 
were: a few words of greeting from Mr. Carl}: 


during the past year, che have had a ojentinng B. 


nouncement by the social comaiibees rede tas Re 
get-together social meeting to be held on Sense 
Wednesday evening, December 6, at All 
Souls’ Church, Roxbury, to which all our = 
young people are urged to come and bring 3 
friends; and the decision by the members  —* 
that it is more feasible to hold these Sunday — 
meetings at churches nearer the centre of 
Boston than in the outlying districts. The 
unusually small attendance seemed evidence 
of this. “a 
The evening meeting was, however, well 
attended, many older people coming in to 
hear Dr. Crothers, who gave a most inspiring _ 
address on “‘ What Must I Do to Be Saved?” 
Pleasing violin and vocal solos were rendered. 

A pleasant feature of this meeting was the os 
leading of the service by our president, Mr. 

Walker B. Holmes; and it is hoped ae . 
custom will be continued. Hlizabethosl—= |= ae 
Moseley, Secretary. i Line 


Fitchburg, Mass. ‘During the last year 

we had religious services at which appro- | fg 
priate lectures were listened to. During the ‘ 
week of religious meetings the Young People’s 
Religious Union assisted the singing. We — 
also gave three plays during the church 
year; these were well attended and much - 
liked, I might here add that we gave an 
operetta which was enjoyed greatly; as we ae 
have nearly all the copies left, which we — 
should like to sell, you may know of some 

other Young People’s Religious Union that ae 
would like to purchase them.” 3 
Petersham, Mass. ‘‘The Sunday evening 
meetings of the Young People’s Religious a 
Union have been very well attended, and 
the young people have shown a commend- a 
able willingness to do their part to make 
them a continued success.” The Hallowe'en Ss 
party was very successful, netting a tidy : 
little sum that has been sent to the central ree 
Young People’s Religious Union. . saad 
Iowa City, Ia. ‘The Young People’s 


Society is starting off well. Mr. Ralph = 
Turner will be the student assistant.” mrs 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘The Unity Club of this é 


city has recently affiliated with the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and we all are 
much pleased to welcome this thriving or- 
ganization to our ranks. 

Meadville, Pa. “As an initial step in the 
work which I am undertaking here, I am 
trying to begin a greater conscious unifica-— 
tion of our various societies by stimulating - 
correspondence among them and with the | 
administration of the Meadville Federation.”” _ 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Rey. Clark J. Brown of Petersburg, Va. “a 
applies for the ministerial fellowship of 
Unitarian Church. George aor ‘Frank’ 


Séuthert Churches, Few 2 ” opctio 


The Unitarian Sunday-school _ Uni 
Boston. Will meet at Arlingtc 
Church, Wednesday, embe: 

se igs uae 


ute in fcr -Sunday-school?” The services: are at 7.30 o’clock except on| address. An enjoyable informal reception 
ddress < <n me pacedins adjourned : was held in the Sunday-school rooms after 
the close. Prominent among those assembled 
were Mrs. Richardson, aged grandmother, 
and Mrs. Henry B. Lupton, mother of the 
new minister, who were warmly welcomed. 
In celebration of the Harvest Festival, 
November 30, the church was beautifully 
decorated. After serving the purposes of 
decoration the edibles were distributed 
CuarLeston, §.C.—Unitarian Church, | 2™ong various charitable institutions. 
Rev. Clifton M. Gray: The dedication of the 
beautiful memorial organ, the gift of a lead- 
ing Catholic lady of the town, has just taken 
place. 


Burrs, Monr. —First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. T. Clinton Brockway: In this mining 
town the minister has conducted an uncom- 
promising warfare against the drink prob- 
lem, in which he has had the support of the 
ministers of all denominations. His coura- 
geous fight has won the admiration of all. 


a ‘the Bertie on Fellowship of the 
England States, is hereby commended 
‘to our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted Dec. 11, 1916. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 
fe net 

Speakers at the noonday services in King’s 
pe Chapel next week will be as follows: Decem- 
‘ae ber 15, Rev. George H. Gutterson, American 
__ Missionary Association; December 18, Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes, Unitarian Church, Newton 

Centre; December 19, Rev. Louis C. Deth- 
_lefs, First Parish, Medford; December 20, 
ie Rey. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D., Second Uni- 
a oe -yersalist Church, Boston; Desteribar 21, 
er Forefathers’ Day, President Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., American Unitarian Association. 
The service on Saturday will, as usual, be 
entirely musical, with Malcolm Lang, organ- 

ist of the Chapel, at the organ. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
- _B. Snow: Sunday evening meetings for men 
__ are held in King’s Chapel House, 102 Chest- 
- nut Street, on the first and third Sundays of 
_ the month at eight o’clock. After an ad- 
dress which is informal in its nature a general 
discussion follows. All men are cordially 
invited to attend. The King’s Chapel 
School began its year’s work on Sunday, 
~ November 19. The school is thoroughly 
- graded, uses the University of Chicago Press 
text-books, and has trained teachers. All 
children who care to attend the school are 
welcomed there. The school meets at 9.15. 
The Student Work of King’s Chapel is con- 
tinued under the direction of Miss Katharine 
Williams. Sunday night suppers for young 
women students are held on the second 
Sunday in the month at the homes of people 
_ interested in this work. Sewing-meetings, 
_- where work is done for the Children’s Mis- 
sion, are held | every Tuesday afternoon from 
four to seven in King’s Chapel House, and 
are attended by the students and by members 
of King’s Chapel Club. Two rooms for 
student lodgings are maintained at 106 
E ‘. Chestnut Street. Miss Williams, the student 
ae assistant, is glad to be of assistance in any 
way to the Unitarian students in Boston, 
oa also to any young women of our denomina- 

: : ze tion who find themselves strangers in this 
ee city. Her office hours are from 11.30 to 
: a 12, weekdays, amnentes Wednesdays, at 


Norta ANDOVER, Mass.—North Parish 
Society: This Society has done much during 
the past summer toward putting its property 
. in order. The beautiful old church, always 

Green Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel: well cared for, is resplendent in new paint. 
During October and November the Unitarian | Phe parish hall combines colonial archi- 
ministers from the neighboring towns, Kings-| tecture and coloring with modern con- 
ton, Duxbury, and Middleboro, did a neigh- | Veniences, and supplies a bright and artistic 
borly act in preaching and conducting ser-| ome for all activities. The Women’s 
vices in the little chapel by the sea here Sun- 
day afternoons. For December they have | 
arranged to have a former pastor, Rev. 7 = 
N. S. Hoagland, serve them. The services ii 
will be at 11 A.m., and Sunday-school follows. Lana & 1 ubbard 
Last Sunday a much larger congregation 


gathered than had been brought together 
for some time. 


LoumsviILLe, Ky.—The Church of the HATTERS AND 
Messiah, Rev. Dilworth P. Lupton: The in- 
stallation of Mr. Lupton as pastor November FURRIERS 
9 was an auspicious event for the future of 
his congregation. A harp and organ recital 
preceded the ceremony. Rev. Walter A. 
Mason, Mr. Lupton’s former pastor, read MEN AND WOMEN 
Scripture. Mr. Lupton made his ‘ Declara- 
tion of Purpose,’ an earnest and strong 
avowal of his aims and aspirations, after 
which followed his installation by the con- 
gregation. Prayer was offered by Rev. 90 TO 94 BEDFORD STREET 
Alson H. Robinson; Dr. Walter Mason 
preached on “The Special Mission of the BOSTON, MASS. 
Unitarian Church.” Rev. Maxwell Savage ; 
gave “A Charge to the People,” followed by 
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ce ae Place Church, 
pher | R. Eliot: The evening ser- 


hen the foundations of their 
mun 2 of the remaining even- 
‘December 17, ‘Jesus of 


o nd anuary 7, 1917, ‘The Life. pat Frank i G Wicks of Indianapolis with = 
yt ane ey the Everlas g,”” Alfred Rodman Hussey. | the right hand of fellowship, and an able 


-. Alliance furnishes some social gathering each 


month, having already opened the season 
with an especially pleasing programme and 
drama, followed the next month by a success- 
ful harvest supper. The Sunday-school, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, dancing class, and 
other gatherings are organized for the 


winter. Extensive repairs and improvements 


have also been made upon the parsonage. 
In addition to expenditures at home, the 
Society has made a generous contribution to 
its neighboring church in Lawrence, which 
is making a brave effort to build a parish 
house and eventually a church. The 
suburban and country parishes, more, per- 
haps, than others, must be the centre and 
heart of village life. In addition to Sunday 
worship, social communion and service has 
been, and will continue to be, the mission 
of the North Parish Church. 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, Rev. Robert C. Douthit: 
A service in memory of Mrs. Josephine Has- 
kins Dickman, who died suddenly at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston, on November 
28, was held in the Petersham Unitarian 
Church, December 3. Mrs. Dickman was 
active in the church and taught a class of 
boys in the Sunday-school, until illness com- 
pelled her to give up personal service. About 
seven years ago Mrs. Dickman purchased a 
lot of land adjoining the Unitarian parsonage 
which commands an extensive outlook, and 
the former bare ridge became the site of a 
mansion which seemed a bit of the Old 
World set down by the magic of some modern 
Aladdin’s lamp. ‘The hospitable doors of 
“The Ridge’? were often thrown open to the 
people of the community. The exterior 
charm of the transformed ridge was only a 
faint suggestion of the interior charm in the 
atmosphere created by the gracious, hos- 
pitable hostess. In the few years since she 
came to Petersham she became such a vital 
factor in the community life that her death 
is moutned and her loss felt in every cottage 
and mansion in the town. The simple 
funeral exercises were conducted by the 
minister of this church, of which she was a 
member, the service being held at Forest 
Hills chapel in Boston. Among other public 
bequests were $2,500 to the town of Peters- 
ham, $2,500 to the Memorial Library, $2,500 
for the further education of Petersham high 
school pupils, and $5,000 to the Unitarian 
church. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Church: 
The resignation by Rev. Mary L. Leggett of 
the pastoral charge of this church is a source 
of regret, for their own sakes, to her many 
faithful friends. For herself it is a matter 
of congratulation, since, we understand, she 
is to enter upon a wider field of work under 
most favorable auspices. During Miss 
Leggett’s pastorate of six years the church 
celebrated its two-hundredth anniversary, 
an occasion bringing together many de- 
scendants of the old members of the church 
when Winthrop as well as Chelsea wor- 
shipped in the historic building, church and 
town-hall both. Miss Leggett inaugurated 
classes and social evenings for the young 
people of the church and introduced the 
forum idea, which, however, was by others 
diverted from the original plan of its 
founder. Her enthusiasm in behalf of 
the church, her tireless energy, her high 


‘which he was born. 


=k sWedineaday. evening, . 
the congregation of All Souls’ ( 


courage ee abounding faith Schatigt fail to]. 
leave a lasting impress for good. on the 
church. Through Miss Leggett’s earnest 
efforts nearly a thousand dollars were raised, 
clearing off all old debts of the church except 
that to the American Unitarian Association, 
incurred when the church was remodelled. 
The best wishes for her future success go 
with her in her new work. 


dent of the church, Mr. Andrew th 
to pay him a tribute of appreciation eae . 
respect. Mr. Sawyer has been for thirteen = 
years in this office. The members of the 
church took this occasion to show something OX 
of their love for him. Mr. Sawyer has for *, ¢ 
many years generously supported our cause, v5 
but, more than that, he has givenhistimeand 
energy. He has exemplified in his daily life = 
the principles” of liberal religion. In recog-— ast 
nition of his devoted services to All Souls’ 

Church and to humanity, resolutions of ap- 
preciation and gratitude were presented to 
Mr. Sawyer, recording his wholehearted and 
abiding faith in the work of the church and 
his exemplification of its spirit by giving in 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—AIll Souls’ Church, 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D.: Dr. Moore’s 
topics for the December Sunday morning 
sermons are: December 3, “Life: Who can 
Tell What it Means?” December 10, “Life: 
Its Heroisms in War and Peace”; December 
17, “Life: Its Knowledge and Its Faith”; 
December 24, “The Christmas Message of 
Peace on Earth: Not as Fact but as Proph- 


ecy”’; December 31, “The Tyranny of Yes-| unstinted measure his service and support. Me 
terday. A sermon for the passing year.”” The] ‘May the years to come be for him no less_ 

general subject for the Sunday evening lect-| rich in happiness than the years that have. 
ures is “Inequality of Human Races,” with | passed.” ‘The church also presented . Mr. ‘ v 
the following topics: December 3, ‘“‘The|and Mrs. Sawyer with a beautiful reading- Y 
Rulers of Earth”; December 10, “The De-| lamp. ‘ : 


velopment of Dominance”; December 17, 
“The American Experiment. ” The chapel 
will be closed on Sunday evenings, December 
24 and 31. 


A Kalamazoo, Mich., paper prints a letter 
presumably from an orthodox minister, who 
enumerates the many things for which he 
was thankful, at Thanksgiving, and then . 
calls attention to the things which he regrets: . 
the war, bad politics, crime in its various 
degrees, and the fact, mentioned last, as a , 
climax, that Rev. George F. Patterson of — 
the People’s Church had been invited to . 
take part in the municipal Thanksgiving = 
service. This fifth reason for sorrow is 
given as follows:— “Ss 

“That with our multitude of Christian 
churches and eminently worthy Christian 
ministers, not one of them was chosen to ‘ 
offer the prayer at our approaching munici- a. 
pal Thanksgiving service. With due respect, a 
kindest regards, and best wishes for Mr. pe 
Patterson as a man, I warn Christians that 
we can offer no greater insult to our God pe 
than to join in a prayer that wilfully ignores — a 
the name and mediatorial office of Jesus 
(John v. 22, xiv. 6; Acts iv. 12), whether it = — 
be in Thanksgiving service, in the church, j 
in our home, or in the lodge (Matt. xii. 30). a5 

“Gro, F. Woopwarp.” fe 

Note that as a man Mr. Patterson is, in 
his opinion, a decent sort, which shows that 
in the minds of some people the life a man 
lives and the religion he believes may not 
be even on speaking terms. eng - 


UxsripcE, Mass.—The First Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Rev. A. N. Foster: The annual fair, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Alliance, 
was held in the Uxbridge Town Hall, on the 
afternoon and evening of Monday, Novem- 
ber 20. ‘The Hall-was very tastefully deco- 
rated in brown and yellow, with a dark 
background formed by numerous evergreen 
trees. Some dozen booths were arranged 
about the hall, and all were well patronized. 
The proceeds total some $500, thus meeting 
the standard set by recent years. The 
evening’s entertainment consisted of a 
drama given by the St. James’ Episcopal 
Parish of Woonsocket, R.I. The Sunday- 
school is enthusiastically arranging for a 
“Trip to Palestine.” 


Personal. 7 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot left on Saturday for 
a two weeks’ trip in the Middle West. He 
will speak at Cornell University, twice in 
the Unitarian church at Ithaca, in Mead- 
ville, in Canton, Ohio, and he will spend 
three days in Chicago, speaking one evening 
to the Chicago Club of 3,000 to 4,000 mem- 
bers, and also in Evanston. 


The Conte Fund. - aad a 


Mrs. Isabelle S. Hackett is happy to re- _ : 
port that through the kindness of the Metron $ 


Mr. S. E. Newton of Manchester, N.H., 
has given to the trustees of the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings Association the sum of 
$350, $250 of which he wishes to have used 
in putting in perfect repair Cottage B, in 
Henceforth its name will 
be the Newton Cottage. The remaining $100 
is to be used in restoring the old cemetery. 


sent to Signor Conte on November 1. 
also wishes to acknowledge with than ; 
these contributions: S. E. B., $50; ace 
Robert Farley, $10; “A former pupil,” $5; 
Mrs. Samuel Bullock; $5; Miss Fanni 
$3; Caroline F. Sanborn, $25 j 


Rev. S. B. Nobbs of the American Uni- 
tarian Association spoke last week before 
the Cohasset Branch Alliance at a meeting 
held December 6 at a private home. It was 
well attended, and Mr. Nobbs’s address en- 
thusiastically received. His subject was 
“Mysticism and Unitarianism,’’ and it fitted 
into the programme of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in having the cardinal 
points of Unitarian faith explained during | 
this period of orthodox revivalism. 
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blessed th he Histen f ng, wondering cemene tina over 7 per ‘cent. on capital in the case of a 4: ae 
.”" | more than many , @ sermon. When Lyman company or corporation, and over 8 per — 
Beecher had concluded, he paid a beautiful { cent. in the case of any other business. 

P tribute to his father’s influence upon his 
beth Duvet, awe Alice F. psa “Tn own life, and then resumed his sermon where 
___- memory of happy days in Mrs. Conte’s Pen-| he had been interrupted. 
ae ion,” $5; Elizabeth and Bell Cummings, 

= Mrs. Kingswill Marrs, $10; Miss Ade- 2 
Tine” L. Sylvester, $2; Miss Thaxter, $1;} Under the new taxation proposals the W d 
_ Mrs. H. H. Clark, $1: total, $135. Australian Government takes practically all e€ do 
z oa Further contributions are earnestly de-|the war profits (save for £200 abatement) 
a sired, and will be gratefully acknowledged. : 
Send to Mrs. Isabelle S. Hackett, 15 Kirk- 
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- land Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
pe. | Ses dina a IVY AND LA LOUISE | 
. Ea” Wanted. CORSETS This good Unitarian publication in 


-s A donation of small picture-puzzles for the 


French wounded soldiers. Kindly mail small hopes that you may be induced to 

puzzles to Miss C. A. Pierce, 60 Park Street, “ee 

ig Brookline. : Patronize us, 

ie : ; f Are you doing it ? 

eee The Boy Scouts. Models suitable : 

a A minister who has had five years’ ex- for every type - 

a perience as scout master of a troop of the of fioure at 

| Boy Scouts of America was in a conference 8 

at the National Headquarters of the Move- ° 3 : 

ai _ ment in New York recently when a proposal * 1.005 1.25; WALTER M. HATCH & CO. ” 
5 was under consideration to add a test in 1.50; 2.00; 148 Tremont at West STREET : i 


Bible study to those now provided for Scouts. | 
The minister was the first in the group to 

_ protest. 
a “Don’t do it,” he implored. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
ee the whole scout programme is religious— 
2 the most religious thing I ever preached or 
oe practised. The minute you set a single test 
a 
aR 
oll 
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in ~ Bible study apart, the boys will come to ; we “7 eV > | Register. 3 
think of that as the ‘religious’ part, and all ‘ 8.50; 10.00; POR SALE.—Handsome black walnut parlor organ, ex- s 
“the rest as something else. Thousands of ' cellent ee Mani be splewid present to ave ty “a 
iw ‘ ‘ ~ t X sonable offer es 1 
e boys are going now direct, and almost un- 12.50 to 25.00 | to smal churc Rane s ess 
___ solicited, from scout troops into church mem- : - 
; bership, because there really is no distinc- i \ | OMPANION.—Position desired. References. Or x 
& tion; and there should be none. I often is \ position to teach children in private family. Experi- , , : 
say to men who ask me if the Scout Move ) Slater Glee achow his ” are Mien Cora she 
Shen} = 4 O eland, 24 wood Street, Newton, Mass. badn 
Add ment isn’t disregardful of religion, ‘Read rs : CN ‘ 
c the Scout Law, sir; is your religious standard, ’ OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the ‘ + 
or mine, any higher than that?” Don''| Palmer’s Corset Store | P,mstoytpinegemy,, Races exnaned ‘ 
ae spoil the big hold it gives every religious (One Store Only) - 
és teacher on his boys.” c ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- J 
ant = - 52 Winter Street RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. > 
- ees eee ER pace fo emneel ell gy wr teedly a 
a: Father and Son. Boston, Mass. Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. : 
‘ ne Rey. Charles R. Brown, in the Congrega- as 
__ fionalist, relates an interesting incident of 4 
i the past in which Henry Ward Beecher, the i 
famous minister of Plymouth Church, and e ¢* 
his venerable and hardly less distinguished mi a e@rTSo O 
_ father figured. ; — e - 
_ Many years ago, he says, one of my friends ‘ 1 
_ Was present in Plymouth Church when the 
incident occurred. It was in the days when 52 Sumner Street, Boston é 
, man ng ee had come to make his home 
: DS i 
he was in the ‘paste’ pew. One morning DIAMON . 4 
Henr r Ward Beecher was unfolding some ‘3 
yect of the new theology, as he had come PEARLS anp JEWELS pee 
capa when cage uprose Lyman vs 
er, i “4 
rere). GOLD JEWELRY WATCHES se 
Beecher paused i in his sermon and, with a . 
of filial affection, at once responded, SILVERW ARE a 
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ner, say on. 
Beecher turned to the con- 
c i, “Henry puts it that way, 
: at way; it is this way,” and 

the truth as he saw it. 
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- Pleasantrics. 
af have just returned,” said Mrs. ‘Twickem- 
bury, “from a reinforced vacation.” 


Lawyer: “Do you drink?” Witness 
(quite huffy): ‘‘That’s my business.” Law- 
ycr: “Have you any other business?’’—The 
Widow. 


Little Peggy gazed wonderingly at the 
pearl eardrops worn by her mother’s caller; 
then she asked, ‘‘ Does oo have to button oo 
ears on?”’—Boston Transcript. 


Little Roy was playing with his mother’s 
opera-glasses, and, happening to look at her 
through the big end, he exclaimed, ‘‘O mother, 
you are so far away you look like a distant 
relative.’’—Boston Transcript. 

Doctor: “Remember, nurse, you must 
keep the patients cheerful, and not let 
them get downhearted.” Nurse: “But what 
can I do, doctor? Six of them have proposed 
to me already this morning!’—London 
Opinion. 


When Dr. Matthew Byles was once occu- 
pied in nailing some list upon his doors to 
exclude the cold, a parishioner said to him, 
“The wind bloweth wheresoever it listeth, 
Dr. Byles.” ‘Yes, sir,’ replied the doctor, 
‘‘a man listeth wheresoever the wind blow- 
eth.” 


Mary had just been taken to call on grown- 
up cousins who had recently built and deco- 
rated a large and handsome new house with 
which she was much impressed. ‘Is Cousin 
Mary very rich?” she asked when she left. 


“Ves, dear.” ‘Then I’m glad we’re not 
rich. It must be very expensive.” —Harper’s 
Magazine. 


In a place in New Jersey a town building 
caught fire, and the extinguishers failed to 
do their work. A few days later at the town 
meeting some citizens tried to learn the rea- 
son. After they had freely discussed the 
subject, one of them said, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, 
I make a motion that the fire-extinguishers 
be examined ten days before every fire.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


An elderly English actor, on landing in 
New York, started for an English boarding- 
house uptown. He emerged from the pier 
laden with hat-box, umbrella, grip, and 
overcoat, and climbed aboard a horse-car. 
The car started suddenly and he fell into the 
aisle, scattering his goods in every direction. 
As he got upon his knees, he remarked feel- 
ingly: ‘There now! I knew I shouldn’t 
like the country!”—Saturday Evening Post. 


Some time ago, when a local corps was 
reviewed by Sir Ian Hamilton, one officer 
was mounted on a horse that had pre- 
viously distinguished itself in a bakery busi- 
ness. Somebody recognized the horse, and 
shouted, ‘‘Baker!’” The horse promptly 
stopped dead, and nothing could urge it on. 
The situation was getting painful when the 
officer was struck with a brilliant idea, and 
remarked, ‘“‘Not to-day, thank you.” The 
procession then moved on.— Weekly Telegraph, 


“The reason I didn’t come last Sunday was 
because my coat wasn’t finished,”’ said small 
Mary, when questioned as to her non-ap- 
pearance the week before. ‘‘ My old one had 
spots on it that wouldn’t come off and a 
place where the buttons had torn through.”’ 
“But, Mary dear,’’ said the teacher, gently, 
“you know it’s not the outside that really 
matters.”’ ‘‘Yes’m, I know,” said little 
Mary, “but, Miss Willing, mother had 
ripped the lining out, so there wasn’t any 
inside!” 
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This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
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ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
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THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS- | 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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a liberal, practical education. English, Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full household 
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uae trained teachers. 
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